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The Cost of Shooting 


T is something of a paradox that owners who grumble 
at the heavy cost of preserving are often paying heavily 
for not preserving enough. The running of a large 
shoot is an affair of considerable complexity and great 

detail, and a very great deal is left to the head-keeper. 
Nevertheless, it is just as well to overhaul the latter’s 
arrangements from time to time, for even where the keeper 
is absolutely tiustworthy it does not always follow that he 
is getting the best results consistent with due economy. 
Old-standing arrangements have a habit of persisting, 
although times have changed since they were begun. 
Though it is only on the large, self-contained estate that 
a true profit and loss account can be kept, it may be 
said that, in general, the pheasants on a well run shoot 
will repay the food cost of rearing them, but they will 
not carry the overhead charges of keepers’ wages, beaters’ 
wages or extra labour in the season. The partridges, 
rabbits and “‘ various”? may, in good years, very much 
augment the total received from sale of game, but they 
represent a variable factor and are carried by the estate 
without any material addition to the existing overheads. 
Taking it all in all, it is not easy to make shooting show a 
direct profit, and it is unlikely that you will make it bear 
its own cost unless you take in a certain number of guns, 
as well as market your game. Estimates on the cost of 
pheasant rearing vary very widely, but the lowest estimate 
is 7s. 6d. a bird; while at the other extreme you have 
men who aver that their birds do not cost them less than 
a sovereign apiece. We cannot disagree with an average 
figure of 12s. 6d. This appears to represent about the 
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normal cost of each pheasant, and it will fetch at best 5s. 
in the game market. 

If we examine the figures of the average moderate shoot, 
we are struck with the fact that, pro rata, the small shoot 
is more expensive than the big one. We find a five hundred 
bird shoot costing almost as much in labour (which is 
the expensive factor) as an economically run shoot carrying 
a thousand birds. If a two hundred pounds wages bill 
for keeper and beaters has to be carried by five hundred 
birds in place of a thousand, no wonder the cost of preserving 
seems excessive. Intensive management means more days, 
more guns and a better revenue, but it also involves better and 
more scientific keepering. It certainly does, however, enor- 
mously reduce the cost pe: bird. For the moderate shoot, 
one thousand birds seems to represent the point of maxi- 
mum economy; but covert area and acreage have to be 
taken into account, and the ideal or perfect shoot has yet 
to be met in practice. In the case of a syndicate shoot, 
shooting every other Saturday through a fairly long season, 
the overheads mount up very much more than in the case 
of a country estate where the coverts are shot two or at 
most three times in a season. In the latter case the owner 
shoots with friends as often as he shoots his own birds. 
A cost schedule based on his bag and expenses is hardly 
comparable with that of a shoot yielding the same head 
of game but shot more regularly and under syndicate 
conditions. 

The shooting estate of older days was lavisk ly laid out 
with screening timber, rides, and a great deal of thought 
and care to ensure the best showing of birds. ‘The question 
of man-power was not seriously taken into account, and 
too often one comes across big coveits once part of a big 
estate, now embodied in smaller ones, but astonishingly 
difficult to work satisfactorily without a small army of 
beaters. These big beats are often complicated by the 
divorce by sale of outlying coverts which were, in older days, 
“the way the beats were managed.” A big and neg- 
lected covert is also a source of expense in another way. 
It is often extremely difficult to work it thoroughly; and 
if the autumn is soft and frosts late, the undercover is 
so thick that the men ‘“‘ walk over” almost as many 
birds as they move. ‘The economical handling of a 
rather cumbersome shoot of this nature is difficult. 
It is best, perhaps, met by vigorous forestry work, so 
that the beats can be made smaller and worked well 
with a reduced number of beaters. 

A stock-taking of material on a shoot represents a 
rather astonishing medley of things which are absolutely 
essential, yet which we are rather prone to take for granted. 
All these material charges, wages and the cost of beaters 
mount up, and if we also take into account depreciation and 
do all the accurate costing of accounts which we should con- 
sider necessary in any other branch of agriculture, we find 
that shooting is an expensive sport. Against that we must 
set the fact that it is one of the most important amenities 
cf country life, and that without it estate values would be 
very much reduced. As it is, the average man preserves 
not with any idea of making a profit, but to provide himself 
with sport and his friends with entertainment. _In any case, 
even if shooting is admittedly expensive, it compares favour- 
ably with any other spoit. ‘Tenancy of a fair grouse moor 
is, presumably, the most expensive branch of shooting ; 
deer forests are, in comparison, cheaper in many instances 
than good covert shooting. Partridge manors are difficult 
to assess owing to seasonal variations ; but at least it can 
be said that, whatever form your shooting takes, it probably 
yields a higher return for money spent than most other 
forms of sport. 





Our Frontispiece 


ty frontispiece this week is a new portrait of the 
Duke of Beaufort, M.F.H., teken at Bacminton. The 
mastership of the Beaufort Hounds has always been held 
by the Dukes of Beaufort since hounds were k:pt at 
Badminton. 


*y* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
Nien: gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtRY LiFe be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, Limited, 

formed under the provisions of the Agricultural 

Credits Act, 1928, will commence business on 

Monday next, and the terms on which loans will 
at present be made are now announced. For mortgages of 
agricultural land, repayment will be required by half-yearly 
instalments of principal and interest combined amounting, 
in the case of a sixty-year loan, to £2 15s. per half-year 
for every £100 of loan. For shorter periods the payments 
are adjusted accordingly. With regard to improvements, 
the rate of repayment will be £3 per half-year per {100 
for a forty-year loan, which is the maximum period under 
this section. At the end of the periods in question the 
loans are, of course, completely extinguished. The Cor- 
poration makes no charges of any kind, but the borrower 
must pay the actual valuer’s fee (on a reduced scale) and 
the stamp duty in the case of a mortgage, and certain 
small fees charged by the Ministry of Agriculture in the 
case of a loan for improvements. ‘These terms, we think, 
can be regarded as satisfactory when it is borne in mind 
that they are fixed for the whole period of the loan and 
cannot, under any circumstances, be increased. Moreover, 
so long as the half-yearly payments are maintained, the 
mortgage cannot be called in. 


T is scarcely true to say, as the Bishop’s Housing 
Committee asserts, that the Housing Acts are a dead 
letter. Though most of the houses built under them may 
be beyond the means of the very poor, at least they have 
enabied the mote prosperous to vacate poor accommodation. 
What is needed are revisions enabling low rented accommo- 
dation to be bu‘lt. One of the chief clauses should give 
local authotities power, which they at present lack, for the 
compulsory purchase—of course, subject to arbitration—of 
insanitary property or vacant land. A good deal could be 
done towards reducing costs by slightly reducing the legal 
dimensions of rooms—by which a lot would be saved in a big 
building. And municipalities could take on larger schemes 
if a longer period for the repayment of loans was allowed— 
say eighty or ninety years. Such revisions would enable 
houses to be built more within the means of the unskilled 
worker. But even if perfection were reached in building, 
the human factor presents many tough problems, such as 
the apparently incurable, because natural, tendency for 
families to economise on their rent, to put up with over- 
crowding, even to sublet one of their two rooms, so as to 
have spare cash for other purposes. 


E hone that before long an amicable settlement may 

be reached in the unfortunate dispute which has 
arisen regarding the operation of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. There has, from time to time, been a good 
deal of criticism of what may be called the B.B.C.’s legitimate 
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operations, but it can hardly be denied that, generally 
speaking, they have done their work extremely well and 
have provided, perhaps, a better broadcasting service 
than is to be found in any other country. Unfortunately, 
they have not been content with carrying on their legitimate 
work. ‘They now appear to be anxious to enter the publish- 
ing business in a large way. They already, of course, 
possess valuable and important publications arising naturally 
out of their work, but they now wish to extend the scope 
of their publishing operations. Naturally, the Press, who 
pay income tax and other taxes, are much perturbed at 
what they regard as a Socialistic attempt to cut into their 
business. They have pointed out to Mr. Baldwin that 
the B.B.C.’s operations are a distinct breach of the rule 
laid down by him and other Ministers that Government 
departments should not, unless under very exceptional 
circumstances, engage in trade. Let us hope that the 
directors of the B.B.C. may see the error of their ways 
and will in future confine themselves to the work they 
were appointed to do. 


LADY BAILEY, who last year flew alone from London 

to Capetown in a tiny Moth aeroplane, has completed 
an aerial circuit of Africa, and flown back to London. It 
is a perfectly astonishing performance, but Lady Bailey 
makes no fuss about it. She flies because she likes it, and 
she is a firm believer in the aerial development of Africa. 
Exactly what Stanley and Livingstone would have thought 
of the possibilities of a white woman flying alone and safely 
all round the Dark Continent cannot be imagined ; yet 
nothing quite so definitely demonstrates the enormous 
development of civilisation in Africa as this flight. ‘The 
coming of the private aeroplane has been long delayed 
in thickly populated countries where road transport is 
highly developed and landing places are few. But in 
the case of a vast roadless country such as Africa, flying 
may develop on commercial lines even more quickly than 
any form of land transport. The opening up of Africa 
by means of chains of aerodromes is more than a concept 
of the future, it is an actuality of to-day. Lady Bailey’s 
wonderful flight over British, French and Portuguese 
territories of Africa has demonstrated to the world at 
large what can be done with a tiny aeroplane and colossal 
pluck, and, though she is one of the most modest of our 
flying folk to-day, her pioneer flight will always be remem- 
bered in the aerial history of Africa. 


THE WIND. 
All night the fierce wind blew ; 
All night I knew 
Time, like a dark wind, blowing 
All days, all loves, all memories 
Down endless empty skies— 
A blind wind, strowing 
Bright leaves of life’s torn tree 
Through blank eternity. 
Dreadfully swift, Time blew. 
All night I knew 
The outrush of its going. 


At dawn a thin rain wept: 
Worn »ut, I slept 
And woke to a fair morning. 
My days were amply long, and I content 
In their accomplishment— 
Lost the wind’s warning. Vatewrese Fax. 
WE have long been threatened with a Test Match that 
should last over a week, and now we know what it 
is like. On the whole, it has been much better than we 
expected, for the excitement was so skilfully increased 
up to the very end that we had quite forgotten that depress- 
ing second day on which only 168 runs were scored on a 
perfect wicket. The last two or three days made up for 
everything. When we heard that it had been raining in 
torrents at Melbourne, that a hot sun was succeeding the 
rain and that England had well over 300 to make to win, 
hope almost fled, and the revulsion of joy over the great 
stand of Hobbs and Sutcliffe was proportionately greater. 
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Up to this match the famous pair have been comparatively 
a failure, but this time they struck so memorable a blow 
that if this is indeed to be Hobbs’s last Test Match, nothing 
in his career will have so-well become him as the leaving 
of it. It was a wonderful match, and the last moments, 
in which the English wickets suddenly began to crash 
and almost anything might have happened, must have been 
intensely dramatic. There were those who wished that 
the gallant Australians might win in order that the remain- 
ing matches should have the greater “thrill.” This is, 
no doubt, a “‘ sporting” view, but there seems also some- 
thing of unbecoming condescension about it. We can still 
remember a long and recent list of defeats, and it is better 
to rejoice openly in victory while it is ours. 


N spite of Socrates’ condemnatory remark about the 
worthlessness of an unexamined life, schoolboys, as a 
race, have never taken it very seriously. Now it appears that 
their preceptors are beginning to entertain doubts about 
the wisdom of its universal application—at least, when it 
is used to support the modern system of examinations. In 
addressing a meeting at the end of last week—which, for 
schoolmasters and educationists, was Education Week— 
Sir Michael Sadler was for introducing reforms. ‘“‘ We 
cannot abolish examinations, but we can amend them,”’ and 
the line of amendment he indicated was in the direction 
of less rigidity. ‘The immense popularity of the University 
Local Examinations in almost every secondary school 
throughout the country is resulting in boys and girls being 
turned out like factory products, all stamped and certificated. 
While of little harm to the average, the system probably does 
definite injury to the more imaginative and creative minds, 
and one can only come to the conclusion that the network 
of local examinations is growing far too tight. 


AME can come very swiftly either to people or to places. 
Most of us, when we woke up on Friday morning in 
last week, had never heard, unless we were students of 
folklore, of Haxey in Lincolnshire. On that day the Times 
told us of the ancient game of the Haxey Hood to be played 
on the following day, and on Monday an eye-witness 
further described this singular ritual. So now Haxey has 
woken up to find itself famous, and it is to be feared that 
next year thousands of sightseers—and not merely old 
Haxeyites re-visiting their childhood’s haunts—will come 
to see it, probably to its detriment. It sounds a delightful 
festival, with its ‘‘ Lord of the Hood ”’ in his red coat and 
flowered hat, bearing a wand made up of the mystic 
number of thirteen withes, and its fool in motley who de- 
livers a traditional speech. The game itself is, apparently, 
divided into two distinct parts, both having some dim 
resemblance to Rugby football: first, the passing of the hood, 
in the manner of three-quarter-backs, in order to avoid 
capture by the ‘‘ Boggans,”’ who are the Lord’s followers ; 
second, a gigantic scrummage called the ‘‘ Sway.”’ Let us 
hope that this jovial and picturesque survival will not, 
in becoming popular, share the fate of others such as Eton 
Montem. Fortunately, Haxey is a quiet and remote spot ; 
so it may escape. 


LD KATE is a familiar figure to all habitual race-goers, 
and the news that she collapsed last Saturday on 
London Bridge Station as she was taking her ticket for 
Lingfield races has been received with concern by her great 
host of admirers. The little old lady has been seen for 
sixty years on all the racecourses near London, but it is at 
Epsom that she is best known, where it has been her almost 
immemorial privilege to sell the King his race-card on 
Derby Day. Her age, like the Sibyl’s, does not seem to be 
known. Anyhow, it is rude to ask ladies how old they are, 
and Old Kate, with her quick repartee, would quickly 
silence any such inquisitiveness. Not long ago, during 
the early stages of the King’s illness, she made a visit in 
person to the palace to ask after His Majesty’s health, and 
received a special letter in reply thanking her for her kind 
enquiries. Now it has been her turn to be laid low by 
illness, and we can only wish her as speedy and complete 
a recovery as that which we all hope and pray for her 
Sovereign. 
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HOSE who know their Rose and the Ring will remember 
Count Hogginarmo’s remarks about King Padella’s 
lions, “‘ I believe they are little boys dressed up in doormats.” 
The Appeal Court at Nancy, while not positively saying 
so much about certain lions belonging to a German circus, 
yet seem to think them rather tame and innocuous animals. 
One of these lions grew so unruly that the trainer had 
to use his revolver. In the result, an operation to extract 
the bullet was necessary, and this was performed with 
a local anesthetic by a certain doctor, who was bitten and 
clawed by his patient in the course of it. He also attended 
another lion, an elephant, a white bear and a dromedary, 
and his whole bill amounted to £143, of which £120 was 
for the operation. The Court of first instance found for 
the doctor, but the Appeal Court has reduced his bill to 
£84. We confess to a feeling of great sympathy with 
the doctor, whose fee seems to have been very moderate. 
It is true that he has gained an unique experience, and 
any other lion tamer who wants an operation performed 
will almost certainly send for him; but then, will he go ? 
Next time he might, as was the rash Hogginarmo, be 
“gobbled up, bones, boots and all.” In his place, we 
should refuse all circus patients. 


N OW that one can read of cricket under blazing skies 

in one column of the newspaper and of ski races in 
the next, it is pleasant to reflect that ski-ing in Switzerland 
is as British an institution as cricket in Australia. It is 
only forty years since Colonel Napier took a pair of skis 
to Davos, and thirty-nine since ski-ing was introduced 
to Grindelwald by Gerald Fox. Since then a number of 
clubs have come into existence, some of which perform an 
important service in sorting out the thousands of skiers 
who crowd every resort into some order of competence. 
The Ski Club of Great Britain, founded in 1903, is respon- 
sible for the tests held at all resorts for first, second and 
third class badges, and is open to all able to perform. 
But some of the other clubs are more select. The Alpine 
Ski Club is composed exclusively of those who have skied 
in the Higher Alps or have explored elsewhere. A recent 
and very useful union is the Eagle Ski Club, founded at 
Maloja and Sils in 1925, which has as its object the training 
of skiers in alpine and cross-country expeditions. 


SONG. 
I pray I may forget this hour 
At all times of my spirit’s sleeping, 
Lest blind remembering should deflower 
The frail clear joy it has in keeping: 


That, when I bring a shining heart 
At twilight of triumphzent days, 
The golden doors may swing apart 
And let me in to offer praise. 
E. M. CHALLANS. 


EW of us can remember the days when Henry Arthur 
Jones began his career as a dramatic author, and the 
members of an average West End audience of to-day would 
probably tell you they had never heard of him. But for 
some thirty years he was one of our most important, as 
he was one of our most prolific, playwrights. His success 
began when “ The Silver King ”’ was produced at the old 
Princess’s Theatre in 1882. It ran for two hundred and 
eighty-nine nights, was revived some half-dozen times in 
London before the war, and for some fifty years now has 
regularly toured the provinces. It has always, as Mr. 
George Warrington said in these pages the other day, 
been a triumph for its author, its actors, the orchestral 
distillers of incidental and lacerating accompaniment, and 
the audience. In 1884 ‘‘ Saints and Sinners”? brought 
Mr. Jones into the limelight of religious controversy, and 
after that his success was assured for many years. Of his 
subsequent plays, most of us probably remember best 
“The Liars” and ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence.” Though he 
was all his life an indefatigable writer of plays, he preserved 
to the end that love of an open-air life which was the proper 
heritage of a farmer’s son who had worked in the fields as 
a boy. He loved a day with the hounds, and until old age 
overtook him was to be seen most mornings in the Row 
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THE DUTCH EXHIBITION 


A GENERAL SURVEY. 


HEN it opened its doors triumphantly last week 

thes Dutch Exhibition, naturally, invited compari- 

son with its Flemish predecessor, and in making 

such a comparison it is necessary to bear in mind 

the essential difference of the two schools. Dutch 
painting is primarily intended for domestic purposes, and, 
therefore, lends itself far less readily to a decorative display, 
for which Flemish art is much more suited, being destined either 
for the church or for the palace. Yet a superb display 
has been achieved, chiefly by judicious distribution, and by 
limiting the representation to a comparatively small number 
of outstanding Masters, to the exclusion of many lesser men. 
The temptation to collect all the gems into one room has been 
wisely resisted, so that, instead of falling off after the first few 
rooms, as in the Flemish Exhibition, interest is maintained, 
constantly receiving fresh stimulus even at the end of a long 
round, for Vermeer is placed in Gallery VIII and Van Gogh in 
Gallery XI. Such a method of gradually unfolding its treasures 
will avoid overcrowding, and makes the Exhibition easy to study 
in sections, in the course of repeated visits, for which purpose 
season tickets are being issued. 

The first room, containing the so-called primitives, is domin- 
ated less by the early religious painters than by the vigorous 
and hitherto little known portrait painter Jan van Scorel. Born 
in 1495, he worked chiefly in Utrecht, the stronghold of the 
Catholic party and, consequently, more open to southern influences 
than the rest of Holland. His portraits are somewhat in the 
style of Mabuse, but stronger in modelling and more monumental 
in silhouette. The charming ‘‘ Young Scholar,” aged only twelve 
and having such wise mottoes inscribed about his little figure ; the 
engaging head of Agatha van Schoonhoven ; and the splendid 
pair of portraits of Pieter Bicker and his wife, Anna Codde, 
are all fairly early works, painted about 1530. Then Scorel 








KAREL FABRITIUS: 





went to Italy, and if the attribution of the portrait of a ‘* Venetian 
Gentleman ’’ (No. 25) to him is correct (it formerly bore the name 
of Hans von Kulmbach), it shows how contact with Italy at first 
only heightened his powers. The colour scheme, with its strong 
blacks against a clear blue sky, is quite admirable, and there is 
much spirit in the haughty poise of the head. The two groups 
of heads arranged in long panels and painted for the Fellowship 
ot Jerusalem Pilgrims at Utrecht, are equally well individualised, 
and form an interesting starting point for the typically Dutch 
portrait group that culminated with Rembrandt. Italian 
influences of a more mannered character appear in the little 
half-length of St. Mary Magdalene from the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, and these prevailed in Scorel’s later work, not 
represented at the Exhibition. His importance can best be 
judged from the fact that he almost succeeds in throwing into 
the shade his far more famous pupil, Sir Antony Mor, who is 
represented by such admirable works as the portraits of 
Elizabeth of Valois and Jan Baptista Castilan, 

Frans Hals is the principal figure in Room II, where a 
supremely happy young couple, seated in a landscape, greet 
the visitor already from afar. The astonishing quality about 
this picture is the extent to which it suggests the open air, the 
cool colouring and blue reflections being maintained in the 
painting of the figures as well as in the distant landscape on 
the right and the remarkably green foliage. This freshness is 
the more surprising when compared with the much more sombre 
family group in the Lecture Room. The variations of Hals’ 
tonality are, altogether, presented in a very interesting fashion 
in the Exhibition, and provide a good subject for scholarly 


elucidation, since hardly any of the pictures are dated. 
Last week we reproduced ‘The Merry Lute Player,” a 
brilliant work executed with a full palette and a wide 


range of tone. It is interesting to compare it with the 


SELF-PORTRAIT. 
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“Merry Fiddler,” in thesame room, a much 
later work, showing a far looser touch and a 
warm golden tone smacking of sea and sun, 
but painted with surprisingly little grada- 
tion of light and shade. ‘‘ The Jolly Toper,” 
from Amsterdam, may be an intermediate 
work; while the last stage of his develop- 
ment, when he painted in a very low key 
and almost in monochrome, is shown in the 
fine ‘‘ Portrait of a Man,” from the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. Hals, though 
Rembrandt’s senior, belongs already to the 
great century of Dutch art; but there are 
two figures who may be said to have prepared 
the way for it—Hendrick Ter Brugghen, 
whose ‘‘ Laughing Girl ” is a pleasant exercise 
in the Italian manner, anticipating Vermeer’s 
‘Christ in the House of Mary and Martha,”’ 
and probably painted in Rome ; and Gerard 
Honthorst, also represented by a laughing 
girl, instead by one of his usual candle- 
light scenes. 

The collection of Rembrandts is so 
important as to call for a separate article, 
which will appear in a subsequent issue ; 
but one of his pupils, Karel Fabritius, is 
not only a very fine artist himself, but 
forms a link between him and Vermeer. His 
fine self portrait recalls Rembrandt in inten- 
sity, while his ‘‘ Linnet’’ foreshadows the 
style of bis pupil. 

The third great figure of the golden age 
is Jan. Vermeer, and to many he will be 
the most captivating. The Hanging Com- 
mittee is to be congratulated on having 
provided a suitably cool background for 
his pictures, and for the very appropriate 
way in which Cuyp and van der Cappelle 
have been grouped in the preceding room, 
ushering in the light, as it were, with which 
Vermeer then works such wonders. 

No paintings lose so much through 
reproduction as his two incomparable land- 
scapes. Literally, they must be seen to be 
believed. There is something about the 
quality of his pigment.and the touch with 
which he lays it on the canvas that evoke 
the very texture of what he is depicting, as 
in the whitewashed portion of the house in 
the “‘ Little Street,” and in the wonderful 
soft red brick and deep blue slate in the 
view of Delft. The relation of tone values 
in the latter picture, with its sunlit buildings 
beyond the cloud-shadowed foreground, and 
the exactly right relation of the richly 
coloured roofs to the luminous sky, shows an 
observation of nature that no more recent 
landscape paiuter has equalled. One peculi- 
arity of design appears in this picture as well 
as in some of his interiors, notably in the 
‘‘Music Lesson,” from Windsor: great stress 
is laid on the receding ground plane (the 
water in the former case and the floor in 
the latter), which forces the eye inward 
towards the centre of interest and emphasises 
recession. A floor appears in almost every 
Dutch interior, with full-length figures, but 
in how few are we made aware of it as a 
plastic element in the design ! 

Vermeer’s touch, especially in his 
views, is remarkable for its fineness, and the 
dots of pure colour he employs in the view 
of Delft would almost justify his inclusion in 
the modern fointillist group, so that the step 
from this picture to Van Gogh’s magnificent 
early view of Nuenen is but a short one. 
Nor is Vermeer alone in echoing a modern 
note in his treatment of the open. De 
Koninck’s great landscapes, especially the 
evidently recently cleaned “‘ View from Beek 
on the River Waal ” (No. 227), show a 
remarkable organisation of light and shade, 
leading over field and water to the distant 
horizon; and Pieter Sanredam’s splendid 
large ‘‘ View of the Maria Church, Utrecht,”’ 
is both architectonic and luminous in a 
manner not often found before the nine- 
teenth century. 

With Steen and Terborch well repre- 
sented, standing respectively for the 
boorish and the refined aspects of- genre 
painting, no one is likely to regret the 
absence of little Masters like Dou and 
Mieris. A more serious omission is that 
of the whole group of landscape painters, 
who worked in Italy and the Italian manner. 
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No doubt they are discredited in Holland in favour of the more 
national painters ; but they form, nevertheless, a very important 
chapter in the development of landscape painting in general, 
and no survey of Dutch art can be complete without them. 
However, this omission may be excused on the ground that they 
are particularly well represented in the permanent London 
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collections at the National Gallery, the Wallace Collection and 
at Dulwich, and in this connection it should be noted that special 
exhibitions have been arranged of Dutch paintings at the National 
Gallery and of drawings and etchings at the British Museum, 
so that London is at the present moment undoubtedly the best 
place to study Dutch art. M. CHAMoT. 





SIXES AND SEVENS 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


N a general way nobody dislikes statistics more than I 
do. One of the chief ingredients in my dislike is a fear, 
born of experience, that I shall not be able to understand 
them. Decimals are my especial aversion, and I entirely 
approve the famous epithet which Lord Randolph Churchill 

applied to their dots. And yet here I am about to set forth 
some statistics which are full of dots. I do it from a sense 
of duty because I really do think they are rather interesting. 
They were kindly sent to me by my friend, Major Ward, the 
secretary of the Royal St. George’s Club, and deal with the 
scores made at Sandwich on the last day of the Open Champion- 
ship of 1928. 

On the last day all players have to retire save those whose 
scores for the first two rounds are within fifteen strokes of 
the leader. This time there were fifty-two of these select ones, 
and Major Ward has sent me a complete analysis for the 
two rounds, which gives the details of the fifty-two cards, 
the average score done for each hole and also the average score 
for the whole eighteen holes. In calculating the average score 
for the round I am told that “ fractions over ‘5 count as 1 and 
fractions under *5 are ignored.’’ ‘The results must necessarily 
be interesting only to those who know the Sandwich course, 
but there are so many golfers who do know it that I think I 
may take that risk. ‘The wind, it may be remembered, blew 
from the north-east—and a cold wind it was ; but during the 
last afternoon it dropped, and the weather was comparatively 
fine and pleasant. 

With these few preliminary remarks I will get down to 
some figures. Let us first take the average round. In both 
morning and afternoon the average score for the eighteen 
holes was 77, but when we come to dots, we find it was a little 
higher in the afternoon than in the morning, 77.42 as compared 
with 77.28. As the weather improved in the afternoon, this 
is contrary to what we might have expected, but it may be 
set down, I suppose, to the cumulative strain of a championship 
and the greater anxiety of the very last round. With the average 
total the same for both rounds, we should almost expect the 
average score for each hole to be the same, but in point of 
fact it is not quite the same. Here is the average score for the 
morning round : 

Out: 5435535 
Home: 5 5455 5 3 4 4=40. 

In the afternoon the average for the third hole, the 
Sahara, is 4 instead of 3—to be more precise, 3.75 instead 
of 3.36. By way of compensation the thirteenth comes down 
from 5 to 4, or from 4.73 to 4.5; the total is thus the 
same, 77, but made up of 38 and 39 instead of 37 and 40. 
The fact of the wind having gone down might well account 
for the improvement at the thirteenth, as it would make it 
easier to reach the green in two shots ; but it does not account, 
as far as I can see, for the higher scoring at the third. Somebody 
may be able to think of a good reason, but I cannot. 

That which interests me much more than the average 
for the whole round is the average for individual holes. I 
wish, before looking at the figures, I could have guessed which 
hole would have the highest average. I could not do so because 
Major Ward happened to mention it in his letter to me. It is, 
therefore, of no use for me to pretend now that I should have 
guessed right, but I suggest to any energetic reader that he 
should have a try. The figures that I have given so far 
do not betray the secret, because they only take a rough 
account of fractions, and the absolute palm must be awarded 
on fractions. I need scarcely add that the possession of the 
highest average does not prove the hole possessing it to be the 
hardest on the course, because there is the matter of length to 
be considered. 

Now, I will assume that the reader has made his guess, 
honestly and without looking on, and I will tell him the answer. 
The seventh hole demanded more strokes from the player 
than did any other during the Championship. Its average 
for the morning round was 5.07 and in the afternoon 5.01. 
The second place of honour goes to the fifteenth hole with 
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5.07 (equal to the seventh) in the morning and 4.92 in the 
afternoon. Next comes the fourteenth, the Suez Canal, which 
is the longest hole on the course, with 4.78 in the morning 
and 4.92 in the afternoon. The lengths of these three holes 
are, roughly, I believe, 490yds. for the seventh, 46o0yds. for 
the fifteenth and s1oyds. for the fourteenth, so that in any 
case the fifteenth deserves a great deal of credit ; but there is 
also this to be remembered, unless I am utterly turned and 
twisted about in my geography, that the wind was more or less 
adverse at the seventh and more or less behind the player-at 
the fifteenth. Superficially this makes for the still greater 
glory of the fifteenth, and might be said to prove it the hardest 
hole on the course, but I am not at all sure that this argument 
is not fallacious. The player with the wind against him and 
the back tee at the fiiteenth plays for safety with his second 
and should have no difficulty in getting his five ; moreover, 
he will now and again get a four, since the green is a kindly 
one to little pitches, and the ball often runs round the bank 
to finish near the hole. On the other hand, it is not a kindly 
green—or so, at least, it seems to me—when the player is trying 
to reach it with a long second. It then looks an unpleasantly 
small mark, with horrid rough immediately to the left and 
horrid rough beyond it ; this is to say nothing of the big guarding 
cross-bunker. Many a man who has gone out for his four at 
that hole has carried the bunker and yet taken six, and wished 
he had had no temptation to try for anything better than a five. 
In the course of two rounds this hole produced twenty sixes, 
two sevens and one eight, the only eight that I can discover 
in the whole day’s statistics. Of the twenty sixes, fourteen 
were taken in the morning, that is to say, if I am right, at the 
time when the wind was blowing most strongly behind the 
player. 

Two holes at Sandwich which are always likely to cause 
disaster are the fifth, with its narrow tee shot, and the tenth, 
with its slippery plateau green, its drop into perdition beyond 
and its flanking bunkers. The average score for the fifth 
was 4.76 in the morning and 4.63 in the afternoon ; that for 
the tenth was 4.58 in the morning and 4.69 in the afternoon. 
There was, therefore, not a great deal in it between them. 
Each could boast of three sevens in the course of the day, but 
the fifth had twelve sixes to the tenth’s five. As regards the 
one-shot holes, the Sahara, which is a good deal the longest, 
cost a good many more strokes than did either the Maiden, 
Hades or the sixteenth. Indeed, when the tee is far back 
it is presumptuous for some of us to call it a one-shot hole. 
The average scores for the other three were : Maiden, morning, 
3.28, and afternoon, 3.32; Hade., 3.01 and 3.25; sixteenth, 
3.28 and 3.19. Iam a little surprisea to find that the sixteenth 
was, on the average, easier than the Maiden ; my own personal 
terrors would reverse the position. It is not surprising to find 
Hades the easiest of the three. It was, in fact, for good iron 
players, a very easy hole indeed, with practically no fear of 
serious disaster, a very big green, and a chance of the bail 
running round a bank to give a putt for two. As showing how 
easy were these three short holes, it may be added that in the 
course of the two rounds there were only five fives done at 
them, two at the Maiden, one at Hades and two at the sixteenth. 
It should, of course, further be added that at all three the 
wind was friendly, and only something in the nature of a 
mashie shot was required. It would have been a very different 
matter if a stiff wind had been blowing in the players’ faces. 
There is no originality in saying what is undoubtedly true, 
that it is a weakness of Sandwich that these three short holes 
should all face in much the same direction. 

I might continue to prate about these figures for a long 
time, but I will refrain. If I have come to any general con- 
clusion, it is the not very startling one that people play very 
well nowadays and that there are not so many catastrophes 
on the grand scale as there were in gutty days. It was a golfer 
from Sandwich who made the classical remark, “ I ’ate heights.” 
It is rather disappointing to find only one “ height ” in a whole 
day’s golf on a course of such mighty bunkers. 
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IN MALHAMDALE 


MALHAM 


HERE are two Malhams. - 

I am not, mark you, referring to Malham proper 
(or ‘“‘Mawm,” as the Craven men call it) and to the 
neighbouring village of Kirkby-Malham-in-Malhamdale, 
for they are two entirely distinct and separate places. 

Come to that, Kirkby-Malham, with its exquisite old church 
of St. Michael-the-Archangel, its seven empty niches and its 
dubious signatures of Oliver Cromwell, has already made the 
names of several archeologists famous, so we will leave it to 
them. 

But Malham is another matter, and (as I was saying) there 
are two Malhams. If that is not enough, I will be plainer. 
There is White Malham and Black Malham. I hope that is clear ! 

* * * * * * 
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COVE. 


On any morning in June you can set forth from Skipton 
with a tolerable certainty of fincing White Malham hiding 
behind the hills. 

You will approach it, I trust, by the green-lichened lane that 
passes Eshton Hall, since that is one of the finest stretches of 
crooked road in the shire. 

Approach it this way—on the right kind of morning—and 
it is to be doubted if you will ever see anything so white, so 
serene and so beautiful as Malham this side the grave. 

It is not, indeed, all white. 

Green pastures there are in abundance, merging into the 
dark fells. Old cottages, too, scarred with age and storm, 
stand huddled together in the cup of the hills; and clumps of 
oak and alder mark the course of the impetuous young Aire. 
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THE LIMESTONE PLATEAU 


But in spite of these things, the impression you receive is 
of an all-pervading whiteness, as you stand and survey that 
exquisite place. 

Why greens and greys and even blacks take on this 
dazzling radiance I know not, but they do, and_ white 
Malham certainly is, when the morning sun glances on it 
and the sky is clear. 

Here and there, a few white-washed buildings and an apple 
tree in blossom enhance the whiteness of the whole, but they are 
not the cause. 


Alex. Keighley. 
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ABOVE GORDALE SCAR. 


That is the mystery—what 7s the cause ? 
* * * * * 

Perhaps it is the walls. . . . 

Amazing, straggling, limestone walls, that go swarming 
from the deep valley to the top of the fells: to the top of the 
world—and beyond. 

Men talk of the Great Wall of China: of Hadrian’s Wall: 
of the walls of Jericho—of York. But these are of an age and 
they will pass : or they have been so often repaired that antiquity 
has left them. These, too, were, in the main, disciplinary tasks 
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performed by alien hands, with no great love for their job. But 
the rugged, dry walls of Craven: the long, crooked walls of 
Craven: by what cunning hands were these put up, and how 
long will they not remain ? 

‘“ Here is pasture for a hundred sheep,” one said; “let 
us build a wall!’ And forthwith a wall went crawling up the 
face of a staggering fell, and a neighbouring wall went up to 
the right of it and to the left of it: above it and below it. And 
an old man looked up and smiled, because it was good. 

“Here ewes in lambing time need shelter,’’ another said, 
‘from the wind and rain. Let us build a wall!’ Or “‘ Here 
is a natural boundary—a sike, a bend, a ghyll: let us build a 
wall!’’ ‘Here is a bee-line for the next dale: let us build a 
wall!’’? Or ‘“‘ To-day we have nothing particular to do: let 
us build a wall!’’? Or—as I like to think—“ Here is a bee-line 
for Bob o’ Matt’s farm and it’s nobbut a twoathri mile away 
ower t’ top: let’s build a gurt wall, feyther, so’t we can pop 
across ony time we want, mooin er no2 mooin.” 

* * * * * * 





Criss-cross, anyhow—sometimes astoundingly straight and 
sheer: sometimes incredibly awry, they sprawl about the dale, 
dividing this from that or doing nothing at all except fulfilling 
their origina! purpose of being uncommonly fine, strong, comely, 
limestone walls. 

I suppose, as long as the world lasts, men will go flying 
to the uttermost ends of it, seeking something new and “ unique ”’ 
with which to whet their jaded appetites ; but when everything 
is tottering to decay, when the groaning earth cracks and engulfs 
the skyscrapers, the Pyramids and the rest, these old walls— 
looking rather mad and ramshackle—will remain until the last 
man. of Craven has tallied his flocks and made his peace with 
God. 

Perhaps, then, it is the walls—at least, partly the walls— 
that produce this impression cf whiteness. And perhaps it 
is the flashing limestone that streaks the hills like crystalline 
snow lingering in the high places when all the fields below are 
green. 

* * * * * * 

But, perhaps, after all, it is the Cove! 

Indeed, clearly beyond any doubt, it is the Cove that makes 
Malham so white and so comely. Approaching it from the 
Bell Busk road, one stands dumbfounded and amazed at the 
sudden vista of this wondrous white sanctuary, hanging (so it 
seems) suspended between earth and Heaven. 

Seen from the distance, it dazzles the eyes and strikes awe 
into the heart; seen at close quarters, the grandeur and the 
hugeness of it fillman withamaze. Pure and undefiled : massive, 
hushed and hoary with age, it chastens the intruder and strikes 
the babbler dumb. 

Underneath that hanging cliff, solitude dwells, and wisdom, 
and steadfast age. 

Out of the womb of it, the stripling Aire creeps, astonished 
into the green world. 

* 7 * * * * 


So much for White Malham. 
Only a blurred picture of it—-but perhaps enough. 
* * * * * * 

But Black Malham is another matter. And how much easier 
to find! 

You will find it in the rainy days, of which there is no 
end. 

But it is no ordinary rain, that falls there. Everything is 
on the heroic scale at Malham and the rain is no 
exception. 

From the high places of the Pennines, the black clouds 
and the grey mist march, terrible as an army with banners. 

All in a moment, the far fells are blurred and darkness 
falls on the face of the earth. 

Ail in a moment, that which was white is sullen black : 
that which was crystal clear is blotted out of sight. A blac! 
canopy falls over the fells and over the Cove, and from end tc 
end of the mountain chain the thunder rumbles, roars and rend: 
the air. 

Echoes of unimagined violence are hurtled from remot 
scars: jagged lightnings split the black clouds; and the rai! 
falls like the wrath of God. 

If you are on the tops in such a cataclysm—somewher« 
between the Tarn and the Cove—-God, in His infinite goodness 
have mercy on your soul: but you will certainly be drenchec 
to the bone. 

Haply in such a moment you will stumble against on 
of those wandering walls, that has stood erect and sure throug 
the wrack of centuries, and, cowering beneath it, you will giv 
thanks to the old wallers who built it in the teeth of the storm 
long spent. 

Or haply you will stumble blindly forward to one of thos 
same precipitous roads that go down as certainly and as crazily 
as they go up: and suddenly you will round a bend, and see, 
darkling at your feet, the huddle of cottages that was once white 
but is now—all in a moment—unmistakably black. 

And, stumbling a little farther, buoyed up by the ever- 
cheering sight of men’s dwellings, you will, I trust, find yourself 


mysteriously guided or drawn to those welcoming Arms—The 


Listers’-—which, if nothing else, will convince you that this 
really and truly is Malham, after all. A. J. Brown. 
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THE HUNTING 


HE hunting season, so 
far, has not been ham- 
pered —at least, not 
seriously—by either of 
its principal enemies, 
foot-and-muuth disease or, until 
he last week, frost; but no one 
would be so bold as to prophesy 
hat this happy state of affairs 
will continue, especially after 
our recent taste of the latter— 
particularly up Leicestershire 
way, where the red-nosed gen- 
(leman has upon more than 
ene occasion compelled hounds 
» return to kennels, and has 
ven gone so far as to prevent 
heir coming out. On the whole, 
owever, and remembering 
ome unfortunate experiences 
1 the immediate past—the 
hristmas before last, for in- 
ance, a hideous memory to 
ll who hunt the fox—we have 
»o just cause to complain. The 
ry summer and autumn, 
;ccompanied by  seasonable 
ictober gales, got the leaves 
own, Cleared the _ ditches 
ery quickly and gave no 
«xcuse to that brigade which, 
irly on in the season and 
before it has got its nerve 
back, is so apt to declare that 
is ‘too blind to jump.” It 
ras too hard to jump, but 
never too blind, at the period 
then that operation becomes 
desirable in the opinion of those 
brave wights whose motto is 
‘Be with ’em I will—or even 
in front of ’em!” 
The only cloud which has 
hung over us is His Majesty’s 
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A BRIGHT WINTER MORNING. 


illness, for there is no more Joyal section of the whole realm reign, incidentally, 


than the sporting community, no matter what its particular 
diversion may be, and the anxiety has been very noticeable in 
every country to which I have been so far. 
King’s health has been demanded of every new arrival from town, 
and the implications of the succeeding bulletins with their mes- 
sages of anxiety or of renewed hope have been eagerly discussed. 
The one really encouraging sign to the fox-hunting world of 
late has been that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and his two 
brothers, the Duke of York and the Duke of Gloucester, have 
been assured by the King’s medical advisers that there was 
no reason why they should not indulge themselves with an odd 
T.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 


day or two in Leicestershire. 
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the Duke of Gloucester have 
been with the Quorn and the 
Belvoir and, I think, also the 
Cottesmore, but, as I have not 
yet been to the latter myself 
this season, I am not sure: 
anc H.R.H. the Duke of York 
has been with the Fernie and 
the Pytchley, both of which 
are convenient to Naseby Hall, 
which H.R.H. has taken for 
the season, but in which, owing 
to the King’s illness, he has 
hardly lived. 

H.M. King George has 
never been a hunting man as 
his father was before him up 
to a point ; but he is so vastly 
popular in the world of sport 
that the anxiety of which I 
have spoken is easily under- 
standable. King Edward VII 
hunted in Leicestershire in 
“ Brooksby’s”’ days, and, 
though he was never what is 
called a “‘ performer,” he was 
at one time very keen. “‘ Lord 
Dundreary” (Ned Sothern, 
the actor) was a close hunting 
friend of the King’s and was 
quite often invited to travel 
down in the Royal special. 
Sothern used to go extremely 
vell and knew all about it, and 
he was in Leicestershire at a 
time when there were not a 
few brilliant stars, including one 
William Warc Tailby, whose 
hunting sobriquet was “ Tit ”’ 
and who was one of the fathers 
of what are to-day known as 
Fernie’s, but were at one time 
known as Mr. Tailby’s. It 
was during “Tit” Tailby’s 


that a gay wench, named “ Skittles ’’ for 
short, hunted with them and caused the unco’ guid to object. 
I have always thought that ‘‘ Skittles ’’ was Surtees’ model for 
The latest news ofthe Lucy Glitters. It is recorded of her that she rode every bit as 
well as Lucy, but whether she was as “ frail ’’ as Facey Romford’s 
lady I do not propose to venture any opinion. Anyway, Tailby 
said to the protestants that, so long as anyone behaved them- 
selves out fox-hunting, he was not going to take any notice of 
any avocations they had when vot out fox-hunting. Masters 
of hounds have quite enough trouble in the ordinary way, as 
I know very well, and I think Tailby and all who have come after 
him were, and are, quite right to decline to be cersores morum. 
Hunting manners are the only things with which they are 
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concerned, and the control and restraint of these keeps them 
quite busy enough, believe me ! 

A propos the Fernie, with which I have been more or less 
recently, | was much interested to see that they have such a 
strong leavening in the pack, both dogs and bitches, of those 
zood South and West Wilts “ fathers,’ Caliph (192c) and Maxim 
(1921), and they have also some by that great old character, 
Palafox (1y21), another of the South and West Wilts lot that 
Lord Stalbridge brought over with him. It was always said 
of Palafox that when all the rest were wrong he could be relied 
upon to be right. He was the real Solomon of the pack. 

' The only thing about these famous hounds’ present descen- 
dants is that they are a bit inclined to run to size, especially 
the dog hounds, and no one is fond of the Goliath foxhound 
these days, and they all go fo: the medium-sized as being better 
able, certainly in High Leicestershire, to find their way thiough 
some of those quite uncompromising thorn obstacles. <A big 
hound at a hole in a fence is as bad as an omnibus in a traffic 
block! However, they can and do hunt a fox as well as of yore, 
and equally as of yore the adventurer who wants to see the fun 
is well advised to be on something that can gallop. Jumping 
excellence is a sine qua non in Leicestershire unless you are 
fond of walking exercise in top boots—-which most of us dislike 
intensely. Lord Stalbridge left a very good pack of hounds 
behind him and the new 7ég?m2, which is working most excellently, 
is carrying on and doing extremely well. As is ancient history 
by now, Captain A. C. Edmonstone took Lord Stalbridge’s 
place as Lieutenant-Colonel Harold Wernher’s partner, and 
has proved to be the right man in the right place and is a par- 
ticularly good man to go. Major Massey, the secretary, is a 
marvel, and any Masters might be envied having such a good 
man behind them. Majcr Massey has taken Lord Stalbridge’s 
old house at Great Bowden, which is close to the kennels—-only 
just across the way, in fact. 


THE HILL. 


In the Quorn country, where the sport has been super- 
good in patches, one hears all sorts of rumours of changes for 
next season, and there has been a bit of a change already, as 
Walter Wilson, their famous huntsman, who has been with them 
since 1918, has tumbled on his head a bit hard and the first whip 
has been hunting hounds. When poor Mr. Edmund Paget died 
out hunting last season, Major Algy Burnaby decided to carry on 
alone, this season at any rate, but it is said that he may give 
up at the end of it and that someone from another country, 
into which Hugo Meynell used to “ debouch”’ on occasion, 
may be the next man in. But you never know for certain in 
these matters till the actual fact is announced, and so I do not 
vouch for the substantiality of any of this. All I will do is to 
say that I think it is quite possible. 

Sir Harold Nutting is giving up the Meynell, which pack 
he has done so well for nine seasons, and may probably be in 
Leicestershire next season. He has that beautiful house Quenby, 
which is in the Quorn country and handy for everything. 

The new Belvoir Masters, Mr. Charles Tonge and Mr. Peter 
Akroyd, are earning golden opinions in that domain, and both 
go uncommenly well, gates being one of their pastimes! Mr. 
Tonge, who had a mest. useful novitiate with the Newmarket 
and Thurlow, which he hunted himsclf, hunts hounds on the 
Lincolnshire side, and George Tongue, the professional, takes 
the Leicestershire side. The M.F.H.’s and the huntsman’s 
names are rather confusing! The Hunt horses do their work 
all right and the season, so far, has been a brilliant one from 
every point of view, marred sadly, however, by the death out 
hunting of dear old Mr. W. M. Wroughton, who did so much 
for the Pytchley and the Woodland Pytchley, of both of which he 
was at various times Master. If there is any sort of comfort ina 


thing like this, he met the death he desired, and mercifully this 
was instantaneous, as Mr. Wroughton broke his neck before his 
horse turiied over on top of him. 


HARBOROUGH. 
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BISHOPTHOR PE, 


YORK. 
The Seat of 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


The manor house, built circa 1245, was enlarged in the late fifteenth century 
and given the present front in 1765 by the York architect, Peter Atkinson. 


HATEVER the bishops themselves may think 

about it, tradition ordains that they should live 

in palaces. A kind of historical snobbishness, 

indeed, makes us require our spiritual lords 

to assume that much of worldly pomp, however 
humble their residences in fact may be, just as we love to see 
them in their gaiters or their purple. These are outward 
signs, not so much of spiritual grace as of august continuity 
from days when bishops led armies and deposed kings. The 
more puritanical would, perhaps, prefer their bishops to live 
round the corner, like everybody else, and to level down all 
prestige. In the not far distant future we, who live at 
No. 600, Petrograd Place, may be able to say of our neigh- 
bour at No. 601, “ Mr. Smith, next door, is something in the 
Church. A bishop, we believe.” But for as long as possible 
we shall cling to the picturesque, if empty, forms of ancient 
glory, and call the residences of bishops palaces, as though 
they were all of the quality of Bamberg or Wirzburg. 
But those colossal piles, which deserve the title better than 
the seats of most crowned heads, can be associated with 
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1—A GATE-HOUSE OF ROCOCO GOTHIC. 


a spiritual office only by a convulsion of the imagination. 
Curiously enough, Bishopthorpe is not, and never has been, 
a palace even in name. The quiet-sounding syllables and 
rambling building would resent the title, though the house 
merits it better than many so-called palaces. Lambeth cannot 
be thought of as anything but a palace, with its mellow towers 
and halls and courts. The title well fits the moated towers 
of Wells. The bishops of Carlisle and Winchester have castles 
which could not truthfully be called anything else. But none 
of the other “ palaces ” lays architectural claims to the name. 

The Archbishops of York have had many seats. The 
earliest was a great building north of the Minster, of which 
the chapel is now the Minster library. It disappeared after 
the Reformation, when the lead was sold off the roofs. There 
were palaces at Southwell, at Ripon and at Cawood, where 
Wolsey was informed of his arrest. His palace at Hampton 
Court might be considered the greatest of all the archbishops’ 
abodes. But Bishopthorpe has been used since the thirteenth 
century as a modest country retreat a few miles outside the 
city walls. Though for centuries it has been the northern 
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ENTRANCE FRONT. 


The bay window over the porch has been recently remoy ed, 


2.—ARCHBISHOP DRUMMOND’S 
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primate’s only official! 
residence, it has never 
lost that character, and 
has only occasionally 
been called his 
“ palace.” Its peaceful 
site upon the banks 
of the Ouse and the 
buildings of seven cen- 
turies make it the ideal 
retreat of a spiritual 
leader. 

But, although it is 
possible to point to 
much of Archbishop: 
Gray’s thirteenth cen- 
tury manor house, and 
excellent work  sur- 
vives of intervening 
prelates, the chief 
charm of Bishopthorpe 
is its eighteenth cen- 
tury Gothic face. 
Every bishop’s palace 
felt with more or less 
severity the pangs of 
the Gothic Revival. 
Bishopthorpe was 
lucky enough to be 
the first to be Gothi- 
cised, while the style 
was yet a kind of 
rococo, unburdened by 
pedantry and seeking 
only to tickle the 
imagination. The 
courtly Archbishop 
Drummond, whom 
Walpole approved of 
as ““a man of parts 
and of the world, and 
a dignified and accom- 
plished prelate,” was 
one of several con- 
temporary bishops who 
were leaders of infant 
romanticism. His pre- 
decessor next but one 
had been Archbishop 
Herring, who com- 
bined commendable 
energy in touring his 
dioceses, and wrote ‘‘ J 
am confident I have 
confirmed above thirty 
thousand people,” 
with an enthusiasm 
for the picturesque. 
On the bench there 
was Bishop Percy, 
whose Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry 
(1765) became the 
inspiration of Gothic 
poets for half a cen- 
tury, and Bishop Hurd, 
whose _ Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance 
(1762) gave Gothic 
ethical equality with 
classic architecture and 
manners. Drummond 
employed a York 
architect, Peter 
Atkinson, to give 
Bishopthorpe a front 
both dignified and 
at the same time 
suitably ecclesiastical 
according to the new 
ideas. The gate-house 


Frederick H. Evans. fe (Fig. 1) is dated 1765. 
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house, which has its back 
to the Ouse. Of course, it 
is only a normal Georgian 
fagade in a Gothic costume, 
but how dainty the costume 
is! There was real grace in 
the upward sweeping lines 
from the spreading steps 
to the tip of the spired 
bay window, recently re- 
moved above the _ porch. 
The whole central feature 
derived fairly directly from 
one of Batty Langley’s “* um- 
brelloes.” It is set like a 
Chippendale cabinet against 
a delicately designed fagade 
bounded by two slender 
buttresses and a frilled cor- 
nice. At the angles Drum- 
mond’s eagles perch on open- 
work pedestals, and the clean 
sky line is untroubled by 
chimney stacks. The whole 
front is a model of restrained 
mannerism. 

Before Archbishop 
Gray’s time the place was 
known as St. Andrewthorpe, 
telling of a settlement of 
Danes and an early church 
beside the river. Gray wisely 
devised the manor (in 1243) 
not to the archiepiscopal see, 
but to the Dean and Chapter 
of York, as a precaution 
against the contemporary 
practice of the Crown of 
keeping a see vacant and 
annexing its revenues. 
Though subjected to many 
alterations and _ patchings, 
Gray’s river front remains 
in substance (Fig, 6) and 
still forms the nucleus of 
the house. It will have 
consisted of a great hall, 
now the dining-room (with 
a bay window in Fig, 6), 
the chapel—the lancet win- 
dows of which still dominate 
the south end of the river 
front—the archbishop’s 
camera, the position of which 
is probably indicated by the 
three pointed windows in 
Fig. 6, and offices which 
are externally unrecognisable. 
The chapel had an upper 
storey added to it by Arch- 
bishop Vernon Harcourt, 
later used as nurseries when 
Queen Victoria was young, 
and the brickwork on the 
river front of the former 
great hall will have been 
executed for Accepted 
Frewen, the Restoration 
archbishop whose arms 
and portrait are above the 
fireplace in the dining-room 
that he fashioned (Fig. 7). 
The brickwork is similar to 
that on the house called 
Nell Gwynn’s .in Bootham 
at York. 

After Gray’s time 
Bishopthorpe had little done 
to it till the late fifteenth 
century. As the archbishops 
grew in power and wealth 
they preferred their more 
important palaces to the little 
riverside manor. Yet it was 
here that Edward II negoti- 
ated peace with the Scots 
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in 1323. During the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the great work of re-building the Minster was going forward. 
In 1480 Thomas Scot of Rotherham became archbishop, 


and Bishopthorpe was one of 
the many buildings that bene- 
fited from his generosity. As 
Chancellor to Edward IV he 
took a more prominent part 
in the affairs of the State 
than of his diocese, and, like 
several of his contemporaries, 
was a benefactor of the uni- 
versities, completing the build- 
ings of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. At Bishopthorpe he 
more than doubled the accom- 
modation of the house by 
adding a long brick wing 
running west from the north 
end of Gray’s building (Fig. 2), 
which became the chief habi- 
tation of his successors. Arch- 
bishop Sharp (1691-1714) 
wrote that his dining and 
drawing rooms, State bed- 
rooms and personal apartments 
were all in this wing. This 
part of the house owes much of 
its commodiousness to Colonel 
Walter White, to whom Bishop- 
thorpe was sold in 1647 for 
£526. He added the projecting 
wings seen on the left of 
Fig. 2, inserted the large 
windows and raised the height 
of the walls. 

By this time Gray’s old 
buildings had fallen into ruin. 
At the Restoration Frewen 
found the great hall open to 
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7.—ACCEPTED FREWEN’S DINING-ROOM (1660-63). 
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the sky and the chapel in no better condition. ‘The woodwork 
with which he rehabilitated the chapel has, unfortunately, 
partly vanished in favour of a strict 


“Early English ” 
restoration. But his dining- 
room preserves the fine plaster 
ceiling that he gave it. The 
work is interesting for its 
date, which must be before 
1663, when Frewen died. It 
is thus one of the earliest 
of the enriched ceilings of 
the Restoration period, and 
closely allied to the parge- 
work of the previous fifty 
years. The running patterns 
on frieze and beams are in 
the taste that prevailed early 
in Charles I’s reign and before. 
But in the panels there are 
the heavy wreaths that were 
soon to develop into naturalistic 
garlands of leaves and fruit 
as the technique of modelling 
was elaborated. ‘The present 
treatment of the walls will 
date from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, perhaps 
from Matthew Hutton’s episco- 
pate (1747-57). It must succeed 
a more appropriate décor. Per- 
haps it was here that Thomas 
Herring’s nephew wrote in 
1743: ‘‘ that apartment where 
I now sit is ornamented with 
the adventures of Samson, 
curiously wrought in old 
tapestry, the work, perhaps, 
of some religious dame.” The 
plain white panels provide a 
fine background to the series 
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of historic portraits that hang on them, a collection in which 
we can trace the fashions in sleeves and ecclesiastical headwear 
with uncommon minuteness. The earliest is a small replica 
of the well known portrait of Wolsey. On either side of Frewen 
are Grindal (left) and Matthew Hutton (1575-1699). Left of 
the door is John Dolben, who, whiie still a layman, had fought 
at Marston Moor, and, with Fell and Allestree, had maintained 
the service of the Church of England at Oxford throughout 
the Commonwealth. The full-length above the sideboard js 
Lamplugh, who might be called the Archbishop of Bray. In 
1688 he was appointed to York by James II as a reward for 
conveying the news of William of Orange’s landing, and imme- 
diately thereupon transferred his loyalty to the latter. It 
is a very fine picture by Kneller, in black, brown and white. 
The saintly Sharp, who adorned York during Queen Anne’s 
reign, loved the peaceful manor beside the Ouse. According 
to his son, he spent much time in summer in the open air, 
performing his devotions “either in his garden or in the 
adjoining fields and meadows.” The gardens were much 
improved by him. He planted the lime avenue and fashioned 
a“ Temple of Praise ”—which was a grass walk walled by 
yew hedges which shadowed it almost the whole day. Adjoin- 
ing it we hear of a“ maze or wilderness,” which was another 
favourite place of retirement. 

In vivid contrast to Sharp was his next successor but one, 
Lancelot Blackburn (1724-43). Faction and exaggeration have 
worked on his reputation, painting a wild youth for him. There 
was even a rumour that he had been a pirate, which arose from 
his having served, soon after his ordination, as chaplain on a 
buccaneer sent to worry the Spaniards. Contemporaries were 
shocked by his laxity, which appeared in such ways as his 
travelling from Doncaster to Bishopthorpe on a Sunday. ‘To 
Horace Walpole he was “ The jolly old Archbishop of York 
(who) had all the manners of a man of quality, though he had 
been a buccaneer and was a clergyman ; but he retained nothing 
of his first profession except his seraglio.” ‘The alert-minded 
Herring, who succeeded him, has already been referred to. He 
obviously brought good taste to the fitting up of Bishopthorpe, 
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though an as yet mute appreciation of its romantic qualities. 
His nephew, writing to a friend in 1743, gives us some 
impression of the building as it then was: “I am at 
present under the hospitable roof of an archbishop, of which 
I can send you no regular account, for it was built at a time 
of day when men paid more regard to convenience than 
to uniformity ; and therefore it would be vain to attempt an 
exact description of it. . . . In one of the bed-chambers, 
on each side of the chimney, there are two cherubims weeping 
most bitterly; and the story says that when the carver was 
asked by somebody how it entered his head to represent them 
crying, his answer was that he appealed to the Te Deum for 
the propriety of what he had done. Upon the whole it is a 
most agreeable house, and pleases me better than if it had been 
designed by Lord Burlington, or any other genius of the age.” 
This reaction from Palladianism bore fruit, as we have 
seen, under Drummond. The most important interior that 
Atkinson decorated for him was the drawing-room (Fig. 8). 
Over the chimneypiece hangs Reynolds’ magnificent portrait 
of Markham (1777-1807), tutor to George IV when a boy, 
whom contemporary writers allude to as hot-tempered, pompous 
and of commanding presence. In his younger days he had 
been a close friend of Burke, and is said to have revised the 
MS. of his Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful. Burke’s participation in the trial of Warren 
Hastings, however, alienated Markham’s affection, very rightly. 
Bishopthorpe had its most fitting tenant in his successor, Harcourt 
Vernon, who held the primacy for forty years. In 1835 he 
entertained Princess Victoria here, and habitually distributed 
hospitality to rich and poor, assisted by a staff of forty servants. 
Those days of Church and State have long gone by. But 
our illustrations show what a delightful home Dr. Lang made 
of Bishopthorpe. He will particularly be remembered here for 
the beautiful gardens that became well known to all flower 
lovers in Yorkshire. It is he who paved the garden terrace 
over the river before the east front (Fig. 6). But a hundred 
little touches betoken his discerning affection for the historic 
building. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 





A WATCHER OF BIRDS 


N her latest book, Miss Turner gives us her observations 
and experiences while Bird Watching on Scolt Head. For 
two seasons, until a suitable man could be found, she acted 
as voluntary watcher of this nature reserve, a difficult and 
onerous task, but one with great opportunities for a skilled 

observer. Certainly, the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ 
Society were more fortunate than they knew when, in 1923, 


they could not find a watcher for the bleak island promontory 
of Scolt Head, with its ternery and wonderful outlook at migra- 
tion time. But for that fact, it is unlikely that Miss Turner would 
have thought of volunteering for the post, or that the present 


CHANGING 


book would have been written. Init she gives us a series of pen 
pictures—first of Scolt Head, bleak, barren and exposed to the 
North Sea winds ; then of the various birds that breed upon it ; 
and, last but not least—by no means least—a vivid description 
of migration as viewed from it. The latter is undoubtedly one 
of the most interesting and valuable chapters in the book, giving, 
as it does, such an impression of the great seasonal rush of bird 
life from its breeding grounds to its winter quarters, and of the 
strange inner force that drives the migrants onwards. 

One can feel the awe inspired by the passing hordes, in the 
author’s words: ‘‘ A skein of wild geese, each one keeping its 
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THE INVADING TIDE. 


station, suddenly appearing out of the void and vanishing into 3ut the steady purposeful flight of the grey crows, day after 
the dim distance, gives one a thrill of delight, but it is soon over. day and week after week, filled one with awe and wonder. It 
The impetuous rush of countless hordes of starlings often took seemed as if no power on earth could stop them, neither did 
one’s breath away, but they were exhilarating. The clouds of | adverse winds d:smay them.” Yes, that is the impression the 
undulating finches seemed like a cheerful bank holiday crowd. reader derives from this chapter, a vision of beings innumerable 
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driven on a fore-ordained course by a relentless force that 
carries them on and on. 

And yet we boast of our knowledge when we do not even 
understand the migratory impulse of the bird, nor how it keeps 
its course! Yet, however much the reader finds to puzzle over 
and marvel at in Miss Turner’s descriptions of migration as viewed 
from Scolt Head, he will find matter of interest in the other 
chapters, wherein are many side lights on the subtleties, peculiar 
ities and limitations of bird psychology. 

The chapter on the common tern is a good example both of 
subject and manner of treatment, the author setting forth in 
her charming style the ways of a tern breeding colony, the crowded 
bird city, the beautiful sea swallows, with their pugnacity towards 
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disturbers of their peace, their gentle solicitude for their mates, 
and their stupidity with regard to their young. “‘ Scores of 
young were choked all over the ternery,”’ simply because the old 
terns would try to push fish that were many sizes too big down 
the necks of their offspring ! 

Then contrast with this the male tern bringing offerings 
to his brooding mate, gifts of “‘ gaily coloured pebbles and shells, 
or shining objects of various kinds ”’! 

But quotation is unfair. Every lover of bird life should 
get Bird Watching on Scolt Head (CountRY LiFe), and read for 
himself, thanking Providence as he does so for having kept Scolt 
Head without an ordinary watcher during those two seasons, and 
for having led the extraordinary watcher into the breach. 

FRANCES PTT. 





AN UNWIELDY GRAND 


NATIONAL ENTRY 


THE FEAR OF TOO MANY STARTERS. 


HE greatest of all steeplechases is becoming a most 

embarrassing problem. A vear ago a hundred and 

twelve entries were made for it, and write:s joined in 

chorus in wondering what would happen if only half 

of them were sent to the post. It will be recalled that 
actually over forty paraded before the starter, and only one 
remained.on his legs to come in alone. That one was Tipperary 
Tim, a horse that started at Ioo to I against. 

To be perfectly just, the vast field was not entirely the 
cause of only one horse finishing. It may have been con- 
tributory, but one wonders how many more survivors there 
would have been had not Easter Hero thrown himself across 
the top of the Canal Turn fence and in that way put up a barrage 
beyond which about a score of others could not pass. Never 
will that terrible crime on the part of a horse, which had cost 
the late Mr. A. Loewenstein £7,000 (plus a contingency) not 
long before the race, be forgotten. Probably arising out of 
it, and also in consequence of criticism from year to year of the 
unfairness of an open ditch fence placed on an abrupt left- 
handed turn, that always formidable obstacle has now been 
converted into an ordinary plain fence. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE COURSE. 

The old ditch in which many a bright hope has foundered 
in the past has been filled in. It remains to be seen how far 
its dangers have been lessened. We must always remember 
that the sharp left-handed turn and the adjacency of Valentine's 
Brook remain. To return, however, to the problem of the 
event itself. I have said that its very importance and popularity 
are becoming an embarrassment. For we are faced now with 
an entry of 120, which, of course, creates a new record. Now, 
if precedents can be accepted in the matter of actual runners 
to entries, then we may well expect fifty horses to be started. 

Mere numbers are no guarantee of fair sport. They might 
even swamp it, which would be a disastrous thing. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. E. A. C. Topham, who is Clerk of the Course at 
Liverpool as also the maker of the Grand National handicap, 
must be rather disappointed with the record entry. For it is 
probably quite true that he introduced for the first time this 
vear an extra forfeit stage, making it much more expensive 
for an owner to leave in his horse between the last forfeit stage 
(March 12th) and the day of the race, with a view to making 
owners think twice before leaving in and sending to the post 
the apparently hopeless horses. 

If Mr. Topham had made the first entry fee much more 
costly than a mere “ fiver,” his hopes might have been realised 
to some extent, but then the triumph of Tipperary Tim a year 
ago was not calculated to discourage owners of the “ hopeless 
and forlorn’”’ ones. They would rightly argue that what 
Tipperary Tim had shown to be possible might equally be 
possible in the case of another. Hence the record entry. To 
my mind it calls for no other explanation. 

' The only past winners of the race I notice as entered again 
are Sprig and Tipperary Tim. Jack Horner, who won for the 
American, Mr. A. C. Schwartz, is now pensioned off on his owner’s 
farm in the United States. Double Chance was left by his 
late owner, Fred Archer, to his friend Jack Colling, the New- 
market trainer, and I have no doubt he is giving him an occasional 
good day with the Newmarket and Thurlow. I really think 
he was the most intelligent and kindly horse I ever knew. [am 
not quite sure what has become of some of those other post-war 
winners—Poethlyn, Troytown, Shaun Spadah, Music Hall, 
Sergeant Murphy and Master Robert. Troytown, I recall, 
was destroyed after starting for a steeplechase in France. Poor 
old Sergeant Murphy was killed while competing for a tin-pot 
‘chase in Scotland at an age when he should have been a family 
pensioner. The others may or may not be in the land of the 
living. 

Glancing down the long list of names, I must say I do not 
encounter any that interested us in the same way as Poethlyn, 
Jerry M. and Troytown did in their respective years. They 
were grand horses, and from the time they were entered for a 
Grand National we knew they would succeed sconer or later. 





The American horse, Billy Barton, has been over here for some 
time quietly engaging in a preparation which should be a more 
studied one than he could be subjected to last year. Moreover, 
he will be better ridden in his intermediate races, for his rider 
of last year from America did not adapt himself to our more 
serious fences and riding methods generally. 

The reader may recall that Billy Barton fell at the last 
fence last year when keeping company with Tipperary Tim. 
Great Span had fallen at the fence just before, and I shall always 
think they fell because they were “‘ stone cold’”’ at the time. 
It will be seen, therefore, that Billy Barton has only to do a 
little better to bring about another American success in the 
race. I have good hopes, however, that we may be able to 
find a worthy defender. We shall have plenty of opportunities 
of noting the form in public, for as soon as the weights are 
published (on Thursday next) there will be a distinct quickening 
of interest, and certain horses which have been in cotton wool 
will be produced for a very necessary part of their training. 

Great Span, whose name I have mentioned just now, is 
in the entry, and, incidentally, the way he won a three-mile 
steeplechase at Lingfield Park last Saturday was distinctly 
pleasing. He is a grand jumper over any course, and if all 
goes well with him and Mr. Topham does not take a too exalted 
view of his capacity, he will certainly develop into a much fancied 
candidate. Those sensation-making horses, Easter Hero and 
Koko, are engaged, the one in the name of Mr. J. H. Whitney, 
a wealthy young American sportsman who must have paid 
a long price for his horse, and the other in the name of Captain 
the Hon. F. Guest. While Easter Hero has been winning a 
series of hurdle races, Koko has been badly blemishing his repu- 
tation by falling at Sandown Park and then at Kempton Park. 
I shall not fancy either horse at Aintree on March 22nd no matter 
what weight they may be given. Koko is too uncertain in his 
jumping, and Easter Hero is not a Grand National type of 
horse. 

While on the subject of entries, it is not uninteresting to 
note that a great many have been received for the National 
Hunt Meeting, which is scheduled for March 5th, 6th and 7th. 
Once again the Stewards of the National Hunt Committee 
have made the same mistake (in my humble opinion) of making 
it a condition of the National Hunt Steeplechase that it shall 
be for “‘ maidens ’”’ at starting, that is, for horses which have 
never won any steeplechase or hurdle race or flat race of any 
description. 


ENTRIES FOR THE NATIONAL HUNT MEETING. 


Ninety entries have been made, and assuredly there will 
be a big muster for the starter in this case. Meanwhile many 
of these horses will be practising in public with no thought on 
the part of their riders of winning, because to do so would mean 
automatic disqualification for a prize of £1,000. Thus the 
moral standard of the sport is lowered rather than maintained, 
because of so many non-triers in races. Racing itself must 
suffer because of the deliberate elimination of these National 
Hunt Steeplechase candidates. It is all wrong that it should 
be so. The condition should be for ‘“‘ maidens’ at the time of 
entry. Meanwhile owners would be at liberty to exploit their 
horses in public in the interval, and in the event of success 
incur a penalty of 7lb. for one win and rolb. for more than one 
win. We should have a better race at Cheltenham and the 
public would be much move interested because they would have 
more knowledge of the form of these horses. At present they 
have little or none, and interest in consequence is much 
limited. 

There is a sparkling lot of hurdlers entered for the Champion 
Hurdle Challenge Cup, and there are some particularly smart 
young hurdlers on the scene just now. I am thinking of 
Clear Cash, Wondrous, Economy and Peertoi. A nice horse 
is Skywriter, who won at Lingfield Park last week-end, but 
while many would give their vote to Clear Cash as the best, 
I am of opinion that Wondrous, who just failed to give 15lb. 
to Peertoi at Kempton Park, would be a worthy rival for 
championship honours. PHILIPPOS, 
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H. Barrett. “THE TREES WITH SILVERY RIME BEDIGHT Copyright. 
THEIR BRANCHES BARE.” 
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FORTY YEARS OF POETRY 


The Oxford Book of Regency Verse. Chosen by H. S. Milford. 

(Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d.) 
< HE OXFORD BOOK OF” anything has come to 

stand happily in our minds for the profit and pleasure 

of accuracy, scholarship and fine taste. If the word 

“* Regency ” is not ideal as a description of the contents 

of the present volume, we feel that it is because no 
ideal word for the period, as regards poetry, exists; while 
“* Regency ”’ is, at any rate, distinctive and historically correct. 
The period covers the years 1798-1837, and so strictly does 
Mr. Milford interpret his dates that he gives us, for instance, 
the early texts of “ Oenone” and “ The Lady of Shalott.” 
This is very much to the good, since it makes vivid to us the 
Tennyson that his first reviewers saw, and not the sacrosanct 
poetic lion of later, Victorian years. 

Bridging a gap is the function of the volume before us— 
the gap between ‘“‘ The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century 
Verse ”’ and ‘‘ The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse.” Of course, 
gap-bridging usually entails a certain amount of overlapping, 
too, and this is so in the present case. There were giants in 
those days—-six or eight of them at least—and no anthologist 
is going to leave out a giant if he can avoid it. 

Yet what harm is done if we know that we have in the 
house half a dozen copies of “ Adonais ” or “‘ The Intimations 
of Immortality” ? Whereas the result of some new anthologist’s 
shuffling of neighbouring poems may result excellently in throw- 
ing some new light for us on some old treasure. 

Thus, in the present volume, there comes the chance to 
study anew the close spiritual and poetic bond between 
Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality and Coleridge’s on Dejection 
(a chance denied us, by reason of its scope, in the Victorian 
volume). And here, similarly, we may sift through our fingers 
forty-six pages of Shelley’s beamy gold, and then read with 
new eyes the tribute of the young Browning, published eleven 
years after Shelley’s death, to his idolised “‘ Sun-treader ”— 
that tribute, half glad, half jealous, because of the mounting 
fame of his idol, the growing appreciation of the name— 

Which I believed a spell to me alone, 

Scarce deeming thou wert as a star to men. 
And all such comparisons and reflections are of value to us, 
since they help us to realise men in their habit, as they lived, 
not merely as poets on old-established pedestals. 

Although the major poets of this period were “so very 
major,” the minors “so very minor,” it is well that we should 
be given doses of the mildnesses of Mrs. Hemans and John 
Wilson, doses of the sprightlinesses of Praed and Luttrell and 
Barham, for to these writers were our ancestors addicted in 
far greater numbers than to the giants in their midst, and we 
cannot get the atmosphere of the period without them, 

Justly, too, does Mr. Milford praise the pleasures of dis- 
covery—whether of something good in the otherwise dull, or of 
something excellent in the otherwise good. Thus, he draws our 
attention to a fragment of living imagery from John Leyden : 

Where roll on spiral folds, immense and dun, 
And ancient snakes, the favourites of the sun, 
and to Clare’s— 
little footpaths sweet 
to see 
Go seeking sweeter places 
still. 
We make other dis- 
coveries for ourselves : 
Leigh Hunt’s— 
daisy, lovely on both 
sides, 
and his— 
Where at her drink you 
started the slim deer, 
Retreating lightly with 

a lovely fear. 

We even turn on our 
tongues a dry flavour 
from ‘‘ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” that 
went unappreciated in 
our earlier years : 


The Harper smil’d, 
well - pleas’d ;_ for 
ne’er 

Was flattery lost on 
poet’s ear: 

A simple race! they 
waste their toil 

For the vain tribute 
of a smile. 


‘ 








“SHOOTING HARES AND RABBITS WITH A LONG-BOW.” 
(‘‘ Life and Work of the People of England.’’) 


And we delight in the discovery of Darley’s “ black lustres of 
the sloe ” and his “ humming beds of thyme.” 

Darley, by the way, gets nineteen pages to himself, and 
Hood twenty-seven : two facts on which the anthologist pardon- 
ably plumes himself, for neither poet has yet received justice. 
Hood has been remembered largely for the wrong things, 
Darley barely remembered at all, so that until recently it was 
not even generally known that he was Meredith’s forerunner 
(though not Meredith’s equal) in the use of that enchanting 
rhythm that is like the dancing of girls down a gladc to a natural , 
swaying movement of alternate advance and halt : 

Sweet in her green cell the flower of beauty slumbers, 
Lull’d by the faint breezes sighing through her hair ; 


Sleeps she and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air. 


Darley, remembered for the most part only by— 
It is not Beauty I demand, 


heads the list in this book of what may be called ‘“‘ one-poem 
poets ’’—writers who, however prolifically they may have written, 
are yet dependent on one poem alone for their dewdrop of fame. 
Blanco White, with his sonnet “To Night,” is another such 
poet ; and Hookham Frere, with his “‘ Bees and Monks,” the 
dewdrop culled from many cantos. Mahony is here, with 
his “‘ Bells of Shandon,” and Sir Henry Taylor, with ‘ Elena’s 
Song.” Delightfully the Carlyle, are here; Thomas, with 
two characteristic utterances, of which one is ‘‘ Cui Bono’: 
What is life? A thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore ;— 
Gay we sail; it melts beneath us; 
We are sunk, and seen no more; 
Jane, with her poem “To a Swallow Building Under Our 
Eaves,” which was written in her early thirties and betrays the 
heartbreak of a brilliant woman born into an age that had no use 
for brilliance in women : 
God speed thee, pretty bird; may thy small nest 
With little ones all in good time be blest. 
I love thee much ; 
For well thou managest that life of thine, 


While I! Oh, ask not what I do with mine ! 
Would I were such ! 


The whole book (there are almost nine hundred pages of 
it) gives a pleasing sense of spaciousness. There is room not 
only for lyrics, but for the whole of long poems by the “ majors,” 
and for much more generous and representative excerpts than 
are usual from the “ minors.” A book to be slipped with satis- 
faction between the two that deal with the poetry preceding 
and following that of the early nineteenth century. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 





Life and Work of the People of England, by Dorothy 
Hartley and Margaret M. Elliott. Volumes on the fourteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. (Batsford, 5s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.) 


THESE are collections, each of a hundred and fifty contemporary 
pictures, with a historical survey not of events, but of the general 
culture : in all a work of reference which one would prefer to hide from 
borrowers. The authors 
complain, however, 
because educational 
authorities refuse to con- 
sider them as historians ; 
wherein one takes sides 
with the schools. As a 
patterned wallpaper is 
not a mural painting, so 
these admirable studies 
lack the arrangement, 
perspective and focus of 
a general design. Yet 
a slightly different stress 
would make them his- 
tory. Let us take exam- 
ples: The Fourteenth 
Century.—The long-bow 
is mentioned, but not 
its influence. It welded 
our Norman aristocracy 
and Saxon peasantry into 
one nation of sportsmen. 
It brought to contempt 
and ruin the armoured 
chivalry of feudal Europe. 
It strengthened the ruin- 
ous policy of our kings 
to complete the con- 
quest of France. The 
Black Death is carefully 
considered, but under- 
rated. This pestilence, 
and not the Magna 
Charta, liberated the 
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enslaved, nation from serfdom, giving us free labour and tenant farmers. 
Slaying the mighty craftsmen who could build flame tracery, it made 
an end of Decorated Gothic, replaced by the lesser craftsmanship of 
Perpendicular mullions. It ruined the monastic rule of England, 
hundreds of houses being dissolved before the Reformation ; but it 
enhanced the prestige of the secular clergy, who were entrusted with 
the new endowments of chantries, schools, colleges, hospitals, and all 
other public benefits. It shook the foundations of Rome, giving us 
Lollardry and the Bible in English—seeds of the Reformation. The 
Seventeenth Century.—If the fourteenth century was the dawn for 
England, the fifteenth was the daybreak, the sixteenth was our sunrise, 
and the seventeenth gave us full sunlight. ‘The reason for this is missed 
by the authors. The highest, the creative mode of human reason is 
called the Deductive ; but the specially English mode, the Inductive, 
useful for practical applications in science and industry, was brought 
into focus by Sir Francis Bacon. The seventeenth, our great century, 
was marked by the first interplay of the two modes, culminating with 
Newton’s discovery of the Universe. The authors have discerned the 
creation of the standing fleet and army, but not the Stud Book from which 
dates the breeding in England of the world’s domestic animals. They 
scarcely notice that the English kingdom became the British realm, 
founding the First British Empire. ‘They miss that organisation in 
finance and commerce which was to build a world-capital upon the 
ashes of old Gothic London. 





Aspects of Dr. Johnson, by E. S. Roscoe. 
Press, 6s.) 

A PORTRAIT that we know intimately ceases after a time to reveal 
any fresh points of interest, and we are content to draw from it again 
and again the same unchanging funds of enjoyment. Boswell has 
told us all he knew and all we need to know about Johnson, so that the 
portrait each of us has of him is complete. But take him and set him 
beside other great writers, whether his contemporaries or not, and we 
see him quite differently, as a man among equals instead of the giant 
personality who in Boswell towers over everyone. Mr. Roscoe in 
his little sheaf of essays produces sketches of Selden, Anatole France 
and Wordsworth to set beside Johnson, and a very interesting series 
of comparisons results. The characteristics of the great man, his 
prejudices, his clarity of thought and expression, his large-minded 
tolerance, his hatred of stupidity, stand out with new distinctness. We 
can note, for instance, his remarks on marriage along with those of 
Selden, or his impressions while travelling through the pass of Glencoe 
with the later and very different impressions of Wordsworth, or, more 
instructive still, compare his and Anatole France’s methods of dealing 
with fools. Mr. Roscoe also isolates Johnson in certain attitudes— 
to the law, to religion, to the country, to his friend Windham, and the 
effect is to produce a number of vignettes, clear cut and slight, but 
each full of charm and an unusual freshness. Such a treatment is, 
peihaps, the only one which can successfully be applied to Johnson 
if an attempt to present his character afresh is not to arouse a very 
natural impatience. 


(Cambridge University 


Beau Ideal, by P. C. Wren. (Murray, 7s. 6d. net.) 

MR. WREN here devotes still another volume to the gallant exploits 
in love and war of the Geste family, their relatives and friends. The 
story in this instance is concerned with the youngest of the three 
brothers, who—having returned to the Sahara on one of those quixotic 
errands in which this writer’s heroes appear to specialise—is arrested 
by the French authorities as a deserter from the Foreign Legion, and 
sent to one of the penal battalions. Sequels are seldom satisfactory 
things, and this is no exception to the rule. It is not so good a book 
as “ Beau Geste,” it is very much less good than “ The Wages of 
Virtue,” the first, and in our opinion far the best, of Mr. Wren’s Foreign 
Legion stories. Its good and bad qualities alike are those of its prede- 
cessors, though on the whole its author’s bad habits show an increasing 
tendency to grow on him. There are, on the other hand, the genuine 
sense of atmosphere, the special knowledge of Legion life and of Legion 
types, and, above all, that indefinable gift of the story-teller which 
has always made Mr. Wren’s tales readable. On the other, there are 
the florid adjectives, the straining of coincidence to the point of incredi- 
bility, the frequent lapses into melodrama of the crudest, and the 
distressing mannerism of resorting to italics and even to ‘‘ small caps ” 
whenever anything in the nature of emphasis is called for. But readers 
who ask no more of a popular writer than that he should as nearly as 
possible repeat himself in every book he writes will no doubt be entirely 
satisfied with Beau Ideal. 


Mary of Marion Isle, by H. Rider Haggard. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
IT is doubtful whether the posthumous publication of early work, or 
work not regarded by its author as ready for the press, is the best tribute 
that can be paid to a dead writer’s memory. Mary of Marion Isle, 
though it has character, imagination and interest, is not Rider Haggard 
at his best. It will be read eagerly, but inevitably with disappointment. 
The hero, Andrew West, a young doctor who inherits a title and modest 
fortune and, disappointed in his first love, drifts into a cold marriage 
of suitability with his cousin, is not altogether a well conceived 
character, but that is a fault which affects the reader less than the 
defect of construction by which such an important event as the death 
of Andrew’s little daughter is described quite casually at the time 
when we are apprised of her ever having existed, instead of being 
reached in the course of the story and “‘ held ” for the reader’s scrutiny. 
Very late in the story and somewhat late in life, Andrew, wrecked on an 
island in the Antarctic, encounters the love of his life in a female Robinson 
Crusoe, whose domestic arrangements might be the envy of the famous 
Swiss Family Robinson. With her he ultimately finds happiness. 
The book has a curious air of being old-fashioned, but it has as certainly, 
even though in places it is almost ludicrous, the attraction which a born 
story-teller such as Haggard could scarcely fail to exercise. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Bush WHACKING, by Sir Hugh Clifford (Heinemann, ros. 6d.) ; KeEats’s 
SHAKESPEARE, A StupY BAsEepD ON NEw MarteRIALs by Caroline Spurgeon 
(Oxford University Press, 25s.). Fiction—AccipEent, by Arnold Bennett 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) ; MARY OF MARION Isr, by H. Rider Haggard (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d.); THE PRISONER IN THE Oval, by A. E. W. Mason (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) ; THe Stup1o Crime, by Ianthe Jerrold (Chapman and 
Hall, 7s. 6d.). 
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BABY-BEEF PRODUCTION 


UCH has been heard of the change in taste on the 

part of the meat consumer during the last six or seven 

years, and of a growing demand for smaller joints. 

It is commonly assumed that imported meat more 

closely conforms to market requirements in this 
respect than the home-produced supplies. But a great deal 
of interest has arisen among home feeders of cattle in response 
to the demand, and here and there very detinite attempts have 
been and are being made to market young fat animals. It is 
too early yet to say whether success has been universally achieved 
by these feeders, for there is no measure of uniformity in the 
values placed upon these younger fat cattle. In any branch 
of agriculture, the price received for the finished product must 
determine how far any particular practice is to be followed. 
It thus happens that, whereas in some districts these younger 
animals have been appreciated, in others there has been no 
demand to create a profitable price. It is probable that this 
will improve in the course of time. 

Meanwhile, the farmer has much to learn about the most 
economical system of baby-beef production, and the November 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture contains a very valuable 
article on the results and experiences obtained at the Hertford- 
shire Farm Institute during the past six years in connection 
with this subject. The contribution made by this Institute 
to existing knowledge on baby-beef—or, as the article describes 
it, “super-English beef ’’—is considerable, and agriculturists 
are greatly indebted to the Institute for the information which 
has been furnished. Added interest is given to these Hertford- 
shire results by the fact that the raw material for the investiga- 
tion was mostly provided by bull calves born in the dairy short- 
horn herd which is maintained on the farm. Even with this class 
of stock it has been possible to produce well finished beasts 
weighing 9cwt. at sixteen months old, and the prices realised left 
a small margin of profit. Thus, under the methods obtaining, 
a ycwt. beast cost about 55s. to 57s. per live hundredweight to 
produce, while the average selling price of the animals was 64s. 
per live hundredweight. This latter figure is certainly encourag- 
ing, though, as mentioned earlier, it is by no means general. 
The suggestion is made that for the best returns some regularity 
in the supply to the butchers is essential, but the best seasons 
for ordinary marketing are May-July and Christmas. These 
periods coincide with times when prices are in favour of the 
sellers. 

That this problem of baby beef production deserves greater 
attention is generally admitted, and it would seem that it provides 
material for identifying with it improved methods of marketing. 
Thus, young fat animals are best sold on a dead weight basis. 


THE LARGE WHITE PIG. 


Although the pig section at the last Smithfield Show did not attract 
the quality and quantity of competition which has sometimes been seen, 
it nevertheless demonstrated the improvement which has taken place 
in recent years in the Large White breed. To win the three supreme 
championships for porkers, baconers and single pigs in the inspection 
classes, and also to obtain the championship for the best pig carcass, 
is an achievement of which the breed and breeders may be justly proud. 

Breeders are naturally asking whether the Large White can now 
claim to be an ideal dual-purpose pig. ‘The answer to this question very 
much depends upon the type of Large White concerned. The old 
type of a rather long-legged, long-sided and narrow pig is giving place 
to a shorter-legged and better-ribbed animal. There is but little doubt 
that the type which has been favoured more recently conforms more 
closely to the standards which would associate with them rapid fattening 
—or, in other words, a suitably fleshed carcass at an early age. 

In the eyes of the bacon curers, the Large White is supreme for 
the requirements of their trade; but the principal criticism of the 
feeder has been that the typical bacon pig is a slow feeder by com- 
parison with some of those which are deemed unsuitable. For the 
hastening of maturity and the safeguarding of bacon type it is fairly 
certain that the cross-bred animal with a Large White sire is better 
even than the pure-bred. 


THE FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 


In a recent letter to the Times, Major Walter Elliot, the Chairman 
of the Research Grants Committee of the Empire Marketing Board, 
drew attention to the result of an enquiry into the value of an extra 
ration of milk for school children. The Medical Research Council 
had previously indicated that the feeding of more milk to children 
caused a remarkable improvement in the heights and weights. The 
significance of this induced the Empire Marketing Board to make a 
grant for a further investigation. The results, which are now to hand, 
indicate that school children receiving a small ration of milk at school 
showed increases of 23 per cent. in height and 45 per cent. in weight 
over the other groups not receiving this milk ration. Expressed in 
other words, a child normally putting on 2lb. in weight would put on 
nearly 3lb. in weight with an extra allowance of milk. 

These results are only startling to those who are not conversant 
with the very valuable food qualities associated with milk. Major 
Elliot makes a very useful suggestion that at the present time attention 
might well be paid to the importance of milk, especially in those areas 
where distress is acute. It is desirable to point out that the feeding 
value of milk is not a question of quantity alone. Recent experiments 
on animals show that quite small quantities of new milk have an economic 
significance and value. These recent results still further enhance the 
reputation which fresh milk has carried, but which is not always appre- 
ciated to the full by the milk-purchasing public. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


‘THE LADY WITH A LAMP.” 


. H, dear Miss Nightingale,” one of her nursing party 

said as they were approaching Constantinople, 

“when we land let us go straight to nursing the 

poor fellows!” I have no doubt that in a war 

later than the Crimea the same thought was in the 
minds of many of those amateurs who believed the whole 
work of nursing to consist in smoothing pillows, reading aloud, 
and changing the water for the flowers. But Miss Nightingale had 
no such illusions. ‘ The strongest will be wanted at the wash- 
tubs !”’ was her reply. It is amusing to compare Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s essay on Florence Nightingale with the account of 
her which appears in the Encyclopedia Britannica. I refer to 
the Tenth Edition, the only one in my possession, and likely 
to be the only one, since I have long given up the attempt to 
keep pace with that periodical. Mr. Strachey writes: “‘ Every 
one knows the popular conception of Florence Nightingale. 
The saintly, self-sacrificing woman, the delicate maiden of high 
degree who threw aside the pleasures of a life of ease to succour 
the afflicted, the Lady with the Lamp, gliding through the horrors 
of the hospital at Scutari, and consecrating with the radiance 
of her goodness the dying soldier’s couch—the vision is familiar 
to all. But the truth was different.” The Encyclopedia 
agrees, with the exception of the last five words: “ She is the 
subject of a beautiful poem by Longfellow, ‘ Santa Filomena,’ 
and the popular estimate of her character and mission was 
summed up in a particularly felicitous anagram, Fit on, cheering 
angel!” Being a popular publication, the Encyclopedia takes 
great care that no other estimate of Miss Nightingale shall be 
attempted. “The story of Miss Nightingale’s labours at 
Scutari,” says the Encyclopedia, “is one of the brightest pages 
in English annals. She gave herself, body and soul, to the 
work. She would stand for twenty hours at a stretch to see 
the wounded accommodated. She regularly took her place 
in the operating room, to hearten the sufferers by her presence 
and sympathy, and at night she would make her solitary round 
of the wards, lamp in hand, stopping here and there to speak 
a kindly word to some patient.” Yet the story of the hospital 
at Scutari and what Miss Nightingale found there makes, surely, 
one of the darkest pages in English annals. Again hear Mr. 
Strachey : ‘‘ Want, neglect, confusion, misery—in every shape 
and in every degree of intensity—filled the endless corridors 
and the vast apartments of the gigantic barrack-house. The 
very building itself was radically defective. Huge sewers 
underlay it, and cesspools loaded with filth wafted their poison 
into the upper rooms. The floors were in so rotten a condition 
that many of them could not be scrubbed ; the walls were thick 
with dirt; incredible multitudes of vermin swarmed every- 
where . . . There were not enough bedsteads ; the sheets 
were of canvas, and so coarse that the wounded men recoiled 
from them, begging to be left in their blankets; there was 
no bedroom furniture of any kind, and empty beer bottles were 
used for candlesticks. There were no basins, no towels, no 
soap, no brooms, no mops, no trays, no plates ; there were neither 
slippers nor scissors, neither shoe-brushes nor blacking ; there 
were no knives or forks or spoons. The supply of fuel was 
constantly deficient. The cooking arrangements were pre- 
posterously inadequate, and the laundry was a farce. As for 
purely medical materials, the tale was no better. Stretchers, 
splints, bandages—all were lacking ; and so were the most ordi- 
nary drugs.” ‘To this asylum came the wounded, the dying, 
and the sick, cases of fever and frostbite, dysentery and cholera. 
In the voyage across the Black Sea, which sometimes lasted as 
long as three weeks, the poor wretches, hardly clothed and 
blanketless, lay on the naked decks, which were slippery with 
stale blood. Strictly speaking, Miss Nightingale’s labours 
doubtless make a bright page in English annals ; but doubtless, 
too, the other pages are foul. After Scutari comes the story of 
Miss Nightingale’s demoniacal possession. It is an old story now 
how, broken down in health and virtually under sentence of 
death, she, from a sick-bed, began a crusade the like of which 
has never been equalled for ferocity. She declared war against 
filth and the defects of the military hospital system, and raised 
her banner of sanitation and reform. She began by attacking 
the Queen and the Prince Consort, and the Queen, having pre- 
viously given her a brooch, parried the attack with a compliment. 
This is not the place to tell the terrific story of the terrific battle 
with Lord Panmure which ended in the reform of the Army 
Medical Department, nor of that still more fearful struggle in 
which nothing less was aimed at than the reform of the War 
Office itself. It is true that she had Sidney Herbert with her, 





but then, Mr. Gladstone was on the other side, and presently 
Herbert gave way under the strain and died. Thus ended one 
of the most tremendous and protracted political wars ever fought. 
The Encyclopedia says simply: “‘ The experiences of those 
terrible months (at Scutari) permanently affected Miss Nightin- 
gale’s health, but the quiet life she afterwards led was full of 
usefulness.” Our brief little account brings us down to 1862, 
and Miss Nightingale was not to die until 1910. Volumes 
could be written about the feverish activities of forty out of 
those fifty years ; the Encyclopedia dismisses them in a dozen 
lines. 

Captain Berkeley’s play, “The Lady with a Lamp,” at 
the Arts Theatre, follows very closely the Florence Nightingale 
of Mr. Strachey’s essay, though considerations of space have 
compelled him to leave out all discussion of her mystical and 
metaphysical sides, which, moreover, are dramatic only in the 
sense in which Mr. Shaw and Saint Joan between them have 
understood the drama. It is a quiet play ; there is no scéne-a- 
faire, and sex is all but ruled out of it. We are shown Fiorence 
Nightingale as a young woman rejecting the life of the heart for 
the life of the mind. A man of breeding and wealth, one Henry 
Tremayne, would marry her; but she will not consent that 
her lite should be so delimited. Next we see her as a youngish 
woman in charge of the Harley Street hospital, and then at 
Scutari, where her lover dies in her arms. After this there is 
a highly intelligent exposition of the long-standing quarrel with 
Lady Herbert. Then we have Florence in defeat, and, lastly, 
we see two pictures of her, in her old age and in her extreme 
old age. We leave her at the scene in which she is presented 
with the Order of Merit, the authorities having waited until 
the old lady had passed beyond the time when Orders of any kind 
or anything else had any meaning for her. One repeats that 
it is a quiet play. Nevertheless, it is a play of extreme beauty 
which satisfies the mind. I shall not have space to expatiate 
upon the skill and delicacy with which Miss Edith Evans informs 
her acting of the principal character. Though her playing in 
this part may not have the gleam and dazzle of her Restoration 
comedy, it is, nevertheless, the best thing she has done, because 
it is the most human. It is also the most difficult character she 
has attempted. It is easy for an actor or an actress to be young 
on the stage and old on the stage. It is the middle ages— 
but not in St. Joan’s sense—which are the difficulty, and here 
Miss Evans achieves a triumph which actors will appreciate 
better than audiences. There is a very lovely performance 
of Lady Herbert by Miss Gwen Ffranggon-Davies, who, in 
this secondary part, puts up a show of something very like great 
acting, sufficient by itself to defray a West End success. Mr. 
Leslie Banks gives a very fine performance of Henry Tremayne, 
his playing in the death scene being quite remarkable. Mr. 
Eille Norwood is excellent as Lord Palmerston, and Mr. 
Henry Oscar capital as the old Scotchman, Dr. Sutherland, 
who suffered from “ incurable looseness of thought ” and also, 
be it said, from incurable devotion to the author of that feline 
scratch. The play is beautifully dressed in the costumes of 
the period. I have seen it twice, at the dress rehearsal and on the 
first night, and I have been immensely impressed with it on both 
occasions. Captain Berkeley is to be congratulated upon having 
at last pulled off a play which is, so far as I can see, very nearly 
perfect, and upon which he has dropped his curtain at exactly 
the right moment. A lesser craftsman would have bungled 
it by an epilogue showing Miss Nightingale in apotheosis. 
It would be a thousand pities if this play is not put on publicly, 
and ten thousand pities if the public do not put themselves out 
to go and see it. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


THE PLAYBILL. 


PickwicK.—Haymar ket. 
“Tl try and bear up agin such a reg’lar knock down o’ talent.” — 
Sam Weller. (Chapter XXXVI.) 
In OTHER Worps.—Carlton. 
“ Overflowing with animal spirits. Just what I like to see. — 
Mr. Pickwick. (Chapter XXX.) 
CHARLEY’s AUNT.—Gaiety. 
“It would keep on running during the longest lifetime.”—Mr. 
Benjamin Allen. (Chapter XXXII.) 
Out Gores SHE.—Criterion. 
“Women after all, gentlemen, are the great props and comforts 
of our existence.”—Mr. Snodgrass. (Chapter XIV.) 
Younc Woop Ley.—Savoy. 
“A reg’lar prodigy son.”—Tony Weller. (Chapter XLIII.) 
THE ROSE AND THE Rinc.—Playhouse. 
“It’s the neatest, prettiest, gracefullest thing.”—Lord Mutanhed. 
(Chapter XXXV.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


* MODERN FURNITURE.” 
To THE EpIror. 

Sir,—I am glad to see that Mr. Ambrose 
Heal has included me in his letter replying 
to the criticism levelled against us both by 
Mr. Christopher Hussey. May I say that I 
thoroughly agree with his suggestions, and 
I hope it may be possible for CouNtRY LIFE 
to consider an exhibition such as he suggests. 
No journal has done more to show the beauties 
of old houses and old furniture to the public, 
and the way has, therefore, been prepared for 
modern work. Surely we are now reaching a 
time when the question we ask ourselves is 
“Ts it good?” rather than “Is it old?” 
Will not Country LiFE answer its own question 
in the leading article of the December 15th 
number? It would be excellent if books of 
Chippendale’s Director type were published 
to-day, and how could this be done better 
than by publishing another volume to add to 
the great Dictionary of English Furniture? It 
is a pity to lead the world to believe that furni- 
ture-making has not been practised in England 
since 1830.—GoORDON RUSSELL. 





ON THE ROAD TO KABUL. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I send you a snapshot from Afghanistan, 
taken on the road to Kabul, where so much 
has lately been happening. It shows a group of 
the hardy folk of the North-west Frontier, 
possessing no permanent home, but an assorted 
family, including a baby camel.—S. 
A VELAZQUEZ PRINCESS. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I have been very much interested in 
the beautiful reproduction on the cover of 
the Christmas Number of CouNTRY LIFE. 
The picture of the young princess I know very 
well. She is the Infanta Marguerita Maria 
of Austria, daughter of Philip IV of Spain. 
She was born on July 12th, 1651, married 
December 12th, 1666, to Leopold, Holy 
Roman Emperor, and died before she was 
twenty-two on March 13th, 1673. Her other 
portraits by Velazquez I know. She appears 
at the age of five in the great ‘‘ Las Meninas ” 
(Prado). Again in the Salon Carré of the 
Louvre ; again at the age of thirteen in the 
great portrait in the Prado. She is there 
wearing an immense farthingale of red relieved 
by silver and grey. Another of her in Vienna 
is almost a replica of the Prado portrait. 
This one that you have printed (by Velazquez, 
of course) excels in beauty even these I have 
named. I did not know such a portrait 
existed. Please tell me where it comes from. 
I cannot see any reference to it in your Christmas 








AN AFGHAN FAMILY WITH ITS BABY CAMEL. 


Number. I congratulate you upon the beauty 
of the reproduction. The picture is a very 
noble one. She is not a pretty child, but 
the arrangement of blues and silvers and 
browns brings out piercingly the infantine 
charms of her hair and complexion and eyes— 
an absolute masterpiece! Wonderful! Please 
tell me more about it—W. B. PATERSON. 
[The picture, of course by Velazquez, is 
at the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. 
At the same museum there is a second picture, 
also by Velazquez. slightly differing in colour and 
treatment. The pictures are 609B and 619.—ED.] 


TUDOR BRICKWORK. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I do not believe the worked brick chim- 
neys that still perch on the shell of Framlingham 
Castle are very generally known—anyhow, in 
photographs. They date, of course, from the 
time of the castle’s occupation by the Howard 
Dukes of Norfolk, and will probably have been 
put up by the third duke, who succeeded in 
1524. They closely resemble chimneys at 
St. Osyth’s and Little Leez Priories, both in 
East Anglia, and, of course, Hampton Court. 
Perhaps the finest cut brick chimney in England 





TUDOR CHIMNEYS AT FRAMLINGHAM CASTLE. 


is also perched above an earlier castle—one 


at Thornbury Castle, dating from 1514.— 
Curius CROWE. 
*¢ QUOITS.” 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In an editorial note to Mr. Donald 


Smithson’s letter in your issue of Jan. 5th, you 
enquire whether quoits are still played in any 
country districts. The answer is in the affirma- 
tive so far as East Suffolk is concerned. Almost 
every village in my neighbourhood (Wickham 
Market) has its quoit club, and during the 
summer and autumn the quoit grounds are much 
frequented. Many clubs belong to a league and 
compete inter se for a trophy.—ULLSWATER. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In response to Mr. Donald Smithson’s 
enquiry in the Jan. 5th, issue of CouNTRY LIFE, 
I am happy to acquaint him that at Hampstead 
(close to the Vale of Health) there are two public 
quoit pitches in an enclosure on Hampstead 
Heath, where the game can be seen played in 
the evenings during the season. The coming 
season commences about Easter. The “ beds ” 
consist of clay with iron pegs embedded (to 
slightly below the surface) central. The distance 
between “ beds ” is 18yds. The quoits thrown 
are of iron, and their weight is selected by each 
player to suit himself. I am not acquainted 
with all the niceties of the rules of the game, 
but am certain that keen eyes and great judg- 
ment are essentials. I should mention that 
“‘ matches ”’ are played on this ground between 
outside and the local teams during the season. 
Should Mr. Donald Smithson wish for fuller 
information, I refer him to Mr. Chapman at 
The Vale Quoit Club, Vale of Health, Hamp- 
stead Heath, N.W.3.—ALF. E. Triccs. 


** DIBS.”’ 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—My mother was much interested in 
Mr. Arthur O. Cooke’s letter about ‘‘ Dibs.” 
She was born in New Zealand and spent all 
her girlhood there. When she was quite young, 
knuckle-bones, as the game was always called 
among her brothers and their friends, was quite 
a common game, but it was thought a game 
quite unfit for girls. They had their dolls, 
and could play cat’s cradle to their heart’s 
content, but never knuckle-bones. Yet they 
might play cricket or rounders with the boys. 
My mother had often wondered whether 
knuckle-bones was a purely New Zealand game, 
for she had never seen it played in any of the 
other countries she had dwelt in. She would 
like to know if Mr. Cooke played ‘“‘ knifie ” ? 
This was a very favourite game with her bro- 
thers and boy friends. It was played with an 
open penknife and was most skilful, and looked 
dangerous. The knife being laid on the top of 
the hand and thrown into the air to fall on the 
desired spot. A skilful player would toss the 
knife so that it stuck in the ground between the 
fingers of his open hand held palm downwards 
on the ground. She has never seen either played 
since those early New Zealand days, about 
forty-five years ago.—PHILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 
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ORFORD CASTLE. 
NORMANS IN SUFFOLK. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Orford Castle in Suffolk has recently 
been acquired by Sir Arthur Churchman, 
M.P., and it is understood that it is his intention 
to offer it to the Orford Town Trust. The 
costs of building the castle are recorded in 
the Pipe Rolls of the reign of Henry II. The 
building appears to have been begun about 
1166, the work being supervised by one Robert 
de Valenciennes, assisted by two Normans 
from Ipswich. A first payment of £72 8s. 10d. 
was made in 1169. It seems to have been 
completed about 1173, when the Sheriff spent 
money on digging the moat and erecting 
a stone bridge. The defensive earthwork 
consisted of a double fosse, which is now 
partially filled in. The fabric of the castle 
consists chiefly of brown mud stone dredged 
locally, the dressings being of Caen stone 
brought from Normandy. Its appearance 
must be much the same now as when built. 
Duiing the reign of Henry III, Robert Aguillon 
was Constable, and defended the castle against 
the Barons and Flemings.. Among the wardens 
of the castle were the de Uffords, Earls of 


THE 








Suffolk and members of the Willoughby 
family —F. A. GIRLING. 
O HUSH, THEE, MY BABY. 


To THE Epiror. 
Si1r,—I send what I think is rather a pleasant 


se 





AN ALBANIAN MAMMA. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


photograph of a mother carrying her child in 
a cradle on her head. I took it at Durazzo in 
Albania.—C. D. 


SHOOTING IN AMERICA. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Si1r,—In the recent report of the United States 
Biological Survey, an item with regard to 
woodcock is of great interest, viz., that, in 
view of the enormous number of guns, there 
is to be a general readjustment of the season 
for these birds, and a reduction of the period 
to one month in any one State. Whether even 
this restriction will save the bird from exter- 
mination is open to question. In the American 
Nature Magazine, Mr. E. A. Prebel calls 
attention to the fact that New York allows its 
300,000 licensed hunters twenty-four woodcock 
each, if they can find them, and that Penn- 
sylvania’s 800,000 licensed hunters kill about 
30,000 woodcock per year. From the official 
returns of New York, comparing woodcock 
killed with woodcock hunters, it took twelve 
men, fortified by dogs, guns, etc., to kill each 
woodcock in 1921 ; fourteen in 1922 ; twenty- 
one in 1923; and eighteen in 1924. Later 
figures, it is stated, are awaited with interest, 
and when we learn that there are now 5} million 
(5,750,000) licensed hunters in the United 
States, we wonder, the writer goes on to say, 
how long any game can survive, especially with 
the rapid conversion of wild lands to farming 
or other purposes.—H. W. ROBINSON. 


WOODCOCK 


HUNTING ON LEAVE. 
To THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—I am returning to England on leave 
after a four years’ spell in the East, where 1 
have been able to get regular polo. I have 
never hunted, but, as my leave for the first time 
in eight years coincides with the hunting season, 
I am extremely anxious to get some fox- 
hunting. My problems, however, are many. 
(1) Is it better to buy or to hire? Being 
quite out of touch with people who hunt 
at home, I imagine that it will be very 
difficult to get a reliable mount in the middle 
of the season at very short notice, and know 
the addresses of no good dealers. 
Every week spent in looking 
around is a week lost for another 
eight years! (2) I should be 
glad to know of a reliable tailor, 
who could be trusted to supply 
me with correct kit—-“‘ rat-catcher 
coat,” etc. (3) Are two days a 
week as much as can be asked 
of a horse? I ride under ro}st. 
(with saddle). (4) I shall be 
staying about twenty miles east 
of Winchester ; with what packs 
might I expect to hunt? For 
a person who cannot afford to 
keep more than one horse, and 
is, of course, not going to wear 


pink, it is not, I understand, ma 
necessary to pay a full sub- = 
scription. What, however, should fee 
be given? Is it correct to pay a} 


at the meet to the secretary ? 
Your answer to “Bingley,” 
January 17th, 1925, has given 
me a line on cost of upkeep. 
For a lightweight’s mount that 
had had some experience and 
could do average well outside 
the shires, what sort of price 
might be reasonably expected 
to-day ?>—FURLOUGH. 

[(1) We should advise our 
correspondent to hire, if he is 
home for only a short time, 
because it may take some time 
to buy the right horse, and still 
longer, perhaps, to sell him. 
(2) It is inadvisable to give 
names here, but any one of 
several well known West End 
hunting tailors would do. If 
there is a great hurry, there is 
a well known establishment near 
Covent Garden which has every- 
thing necessary. (3) Three days 
a fortnight, if the days are not 
very long or tiring ones. (4) The 
Hampshire Hunt, Hambledon, Hursley, perhaps 
also Tedworth, and any moderately good horse 
ought to do. None of these is a big or difficult 
country. (5) The question of pink does not affect 
the subscription. This could be made a matter 
of arrangement between our correspondent 
and the secretary, aud he had better communi- 
cate with the secretary as soon as he has 
decided on the pack. It is not correct to pay 
at the meet unless capped.—ED.] 
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A CHILDREN’S PILGRIMAGE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—From December 25th to January 5th 
all the children of Rome make pilgrimages 
to the Santo Bambino in the Church Araceli. 
This is a very old church built on the capitol 
on the site where formerly was the Temple 
of Jupiter. In the fourteenth century the 
Emperor Augustus, having had a vision there of 
the Virgin and Child, placed an altar inscribed 
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THE SANTO BAMBINO AND TOY SELLERS ON THE 


CHURCH STEPS. 


“* Ara primo genito Dei.” Those who believe 
themselves to have been saved from death by the 
Holy Child give their precious jewels as thank- 
offerings, so that the Santo Bambino is clad in 
jewels. The children, when making pilgrimage 
to the Santo Bambino, pray for the things they 
want most. The stairs leading to the church 
are the resort of toy sellers, and the parents 
feel bound to fulfil some of their children’s 
prayers by buying them toys.—C. D. 
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